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JACKIE A. GOFF 


GAO’s Youth Advisory Committee: 
What Is It? 


The vice-chairman of the executive council of this important 
GAO committee describes how it is organized and how 
it functions, and summarizes its activities during the past 


year. 


The Youth Advisory Committee was 
established by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral under the Office of Personnel 
Management in 1969. Its purpose is 
to provide a forum for the young pro- 
fessionals in the General Accounting 
Office to express, through their repre- 
sentatives, their ideas and opinions on 
topics of interest, and to make ap- 
propriate recommendations to top 
management for improving GAO’s 
policies, procedures, and work en- 
vironment. 

Between 1969 and the spring of 
1974, there were various attempts to 
make the committee an entity involved 
in GAO’s organizational structure. 
Modifications in its organization and 
responsibilities were made, and in the 
spring of 1974 a new charter estab- 
lished a new committee, increasing its 


scope to include a wide range of topics 
affecting GAO. By coming under the 
guidance of the Deputy Comptroller 
General, the committee was placed in 
a more direct line to the Comptrol- 
ler General. Additionally, Committee 
members serve as liaisons between 
younger staff members and _ upper- 
level management. 


Membership 


The committee is composed of 28 
members, including a representative 
from each regional office, each of the 
major accounting and auditing divi- 
sions, the Office of the General Coun- 
sel, the Transportation and Claims 
Division, the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement Rotational Pool, and the 
offices under the Assistant Comptroller 





Ms. Goff joined GAO in 1973 and is an attorney/adviser in the General Government 
Matters Section of the Office of the General Counsel. She received her undergraduate 
degree in 1971 from Illinois State University and her law degree (J.D.) in 1973 from 
the University of Illinois. She has been admitted to the bars of Illinois and the 
District of Columbia. Ms. Goff represented the Office of the General Counsel on the 
Youth Advisory Committee and served as vice-chairman of the executive council for 


1974-75. 
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YOUTH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


General for Management Services. The 
remaining divisions and offices are 
represented by an interdivisional mem- 
ber. 

Committee representatives are 
elected under one of two alternate 
procedures. At the discretion of the 
director or regional manager, each 
division and office may establish a 
local committee, the membership of 
which will be determined through a 
general ballot by all staff members 
within the respective division or office 
who are eligible for membership. The 
local committee may, in turn, select 
one of its members to serve as the re- 
spective division or office represent- 
ative on the national committee. If 
the director or regional manager does 
not choose to establish a local com- 
mittee, the division or office elects its 
representative to the national commit- 
tee through a general ballot by all 
staff members within the division or 
office who are eligible for committee 
membership. To identify eligible 
voters, each division and office is 
given a computer listing of its staff 
members meeting the eligibility re- 
quirements. 

The best explanation of what the 
committee is and what it does is en- 
compassed in the name itselfi—Youth 
Advisory Committee. 


Youth 


The members are under 30 years of 
age, or have been with GAO less than 
5 years and are under 35; are in grade 
levels GS-7 to GS-12; and are elected 
“locally” by all staff members meeting 
the same criteria in their region or 
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office or by the local committee. (Thus, 
the committee represents over one- 
third of all GAO professionals.) The 
purpose of the age and grade limita- 
tion is to insure that the input and 
recommendations reflect the interests 
and problems of younger professional 
staff members at GAO. 

The concern is not to concentrate 
just on the age of the staff member 
but also on his or her length of service 
with GAO. The committee is the re- 
sult of the realization that what is a 
problem to a member who has been 
with GAO a couple of years becomes 
ameliorated with time, either because 
one gradually adjusts or because of 
attrition. The committee stresses that, 
although an adjustment occurs, this 
does not alter the fact that the adjust- 
ment could have been better and more 
rewarding, both for the staff member 
and for GAO. 


Advisory 


The committee’s role is an advisory 
one, not one of audit. Therefore, 
although each member receives input 
from his or her constituents (20 to 100 
staff members), the committee does 
not have the authority to audit situa- 
tions that it is concerned about. 
Rather, it uses its broad-based con- 
stituency to point out areas of concern 
to other divisions within GAO, such as 
the Office of Internal Review, the Of- 
fice of Staff Development, the Office 
of Personnel Management, Field Oper- 
ations Division, and the Assistant 
Comptroller General for Management 
Services. 

In this way the concerns and im- 
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YOUTH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Youth Advisory Committee. Top row, left to right: Paul D. Lacy, MWD; Ronald L. 
Berteotti, GGD; Paul A. Latta, Norfolk; Martin G. Landry, Atlanta; Charles Hessler, ID; 
Warren Smith, FPCD; Stephen J. Jue, Seattle; Joseph H. Hobbs, interdivisional; Edward 
A. Tomchick, PSAD; Charles W. Woodward, TCD. Middle row, left to right: Mark J. Ables, 
Dallas; John L. Brummet, Detroit; Paul A. Puchalik, Philadelphia; Robert C. Wuori, 
Chicago; Bob J. Jones, Denver; John W. Lainhart, chairman, FGMSD; William M. Zim- 
merling, San Francisco; Lawrence A. Kiser, LCD; Terence J. Davis, Cincinnati; Jerome E. 
Matzen, Kansas City. Seated, left to right: Maudie Mitchell, first-year Rotation Pool; 
Ngaire Cuneo, New York; Jackie A. Goff, vice-chairman, OGC; Jane Whitehead, Boston; 
Marjorie Hrouda, REDD; Martha Flanagan, Washington; Emi Nakamura, Los Angeles. 


pressions of GAO’s young staff mem- 
bers become a factor in GAO’s overall 
personnel decisions. Committee repre- 
sentatives realize that they see situa- 
tions at GAO differently than upper- 
level management and make sugges- 
tions accordingly. Therefore, while the 
committee believes its suggestions 
would improve the working conditions 
or morale of the younger staff mem- 
bers, it realizes its needs must be 
counter-balanced against many other 
needs of the agency as a whole. How- 
ever, until its chartered purpose is 
changed from an advisory one to 
something else, the committee sees its 
function as one of advising upper-level 
management about the problems of 
younger staff members and solutions 
to those problems—as the younger 
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staff members see those problems and 
solutions. 


Committee 


The committee concept has worked 
very well. Local membership varies 
from three to nine persons, with one 
member being on the national com- 
mittee; some of the regions and divi- 
sions have a national representative 
only. The national committee meets 
about four times a year in Washington, 
generally for 3 days. 

The national membership elects from 
itself three members to serve as its 
executive council—chairman, vice- 
chairman, and secretary. The executive 
council arranges and schedules meet- 
ings of the full committee, prepares the 
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YOUTH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


agenda for the meetings, and repre- 
sents the committee on all matters per- 
taining to it between meetings. 

The committee has been able to work 
quite effectively by dividing into sub- 
committees, each delving into areas of 
specific interest to the committee. 
Each member solicits detailed infor- 
mation—problems, opinions, recom- 
mendations—from his or her constit- 
uency in the region or division. The 
subcommittee compiles the information 
for presentation to the full committee. 
Speakers (representatives from divi- 
sions and offices) are asked to attend 
meetings to discuss topics on which 
the committee desires more informa- 
tion and clarification. Then the sub- 
committee presents its ideas and rec- 
ommendations to the entire committee 
for discussion and finalizes position 
papers to be sent to the Deputy Comp- 
troller General. Minutes of each meet- 
ing are circulated to the constituents 
afterwards. 

Between national meetings each 
local committee operates much the 
same as the national committee, de- 
pending upon the interest or problems 
of the younger staff members of the 
various regions or divisions. Since 
only problems concerning all younger 
staff members of GAO are discussed 
at national meetings, the local com- 
mittees can concentrate on their indi- 
vidual areas of interest. 

Additionally, through involvement 
in the national committee, members 
can learn from the experiences of the 
other representatives. Ideas are ex- 
changed, giving each local committee 
the benefit of the experiences of all 
the other divisions and regions of 
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GAO. 


Committee Operations 1974 


During 1974, the committee ex- 
pressed the need for GAO to recognize 
that people are its primary resource. 
It felt that policies, working conditions, 
etc., having a negative effect on GAO’s 
personnel must be corrected. 

The committee chose the topic of 
attrition among young professionals at 
GAO as the general area for considera- 
tion for the year. Recognizing that at- 
trition can be generally classified as 
internal and external and that man- 
agement has little control over exter- 
nal factors, the committee limited its 
study primarily to internal factors. 

The first specific areas of concern 
identified by the committee were re- 
cruiting, ratings, and promotions— 
problem areas which might be alle- 
viated to lessen the attrition rate 
among young staff members in GAO. 
Although the committee identified 
problems in recruiting procedures, its 
major findings were in the areas of 
ratings, promotions, and travel: 


concerning GAO’s 
policies on promotions and ratings 
was lacking. 

—GAO’s average-time-in-grade pro- 
motion policy does not reflect 
one’s performance or potential. 

—GAO’s rating system does not re- 
flect one’s performance. 

—Recruits were told per diem 
would more than cover travel ex- 
penses. 

—The amount of travel (either ex- 
cess or lack of) was not made 
clear. 


—Information 
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The committee’s positions were pre- 
sented orally by the subcommittees to 
Deputy Comptroller General, Robert 
F. Keller, at meetings. Position papers 
were also transmitted to the Comp- 
troller General and the Deputy Comp- 
troller General. Mr. Keller authorized 
the committee to release copies of the 
position papers to the Directors of the 
Office of Internal Review, the Office 
of Personnel Management, and - the 
Field Operations Division and to the 
Assistant Comptroller General for 
Management Services. 

Following are some of the findings 
and recommendations made by the 
committee over the year. 


Findings: Recruits were not adequately 
informed about many aspects of 
their career at GAO which led to 
dissatisfaction. Although the com- 
mittee realizes that GAO is inter- 
ested in attracting the people it 
wants, equal importance must be 
placed on assuring that well-in- 
formed potential employees want 
GAO. 

Recommendations: A systematic re- 
cruiting program should be set up 
and recruiters should be trained. 


Findings: Time-in-grade criteria af- 
fected motivation, performance alone 
did not seem to be the basis for 
promotions, and individuals did not 
know where they stood regarding 
their promotion potential within 
their peer group. 

Recommendations: Time-in-grade cri- 
teria should be abolished since they 
operate to create an “average” for 
a group, rather than a meaningful 
criteria for the individual; promo- 
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tions should be based solely on per- 
formance; and individuals should 
be informed periodically of their 
relative standing within their grade 
level and their progress to the next 
grade level. 


Findings: There is a lack of standard 
criteria for ratings, current rating 
forms are not always appropriate 
since not all categories relate to job 
performance, and ratings seem to be 
too closely tied to time in grade, 
which often results in individuals 
getting low ratings because they 
were recently promoted. 

Recommendations: Increase the use of 
narrative reports as opposed to or 
in conjunction with ratings, so that 
unique job .’. racteristics can be 
discussed, and use a dual rating 
system—one for promotion poten- 
tial and one for performance. 


Findings: Travel appears to be a main 
reason for attrition in the regional 
offices. 

Recommendations: Employees travel- 
ing within their own region should 
be allowed to return home every 
weekend at Government expense, 
and firm documentation of the finan- 
cial savings to the agency in doing 
so should be compiled to justify 
this. It was also suggested that man- 
agement recognize travel time as 
part of an employee’s normal 40- 
hour week. 


Findings: Although GAO’s external 
training and professional staff de- 
velopment are not directly related 
to attrition, they do affect staff 
morale. 

Recommendations: Since guidelines 
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YOUTH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


for training policies do not exist, 
such guidelines should be issued 
and should include, among other 
things, examples of professional 
development activities, training 
and administrative leave 


courses, 
approved. 


The committee made many other 
recommendations, including recom- 
mendations on first-year orientation 
and first-year assignments. 

In a memo to the executive council 
dated October 11, 1974, the Comp- 
troller General, Elmer B. Staats, ex- 
pressed his enthusiasm about the com- 
mittee’s accomplishments in helping to 
recognize problems adversely affecting 
staff motivation in productivity in GAO 
and in making recommendations for 
alleviating these problems. He pre- 
sented a summary of corrective actions, 
either contemplated or underway, for 
the areas of recruiting, promotions, 
and ratings: 

1. A recruiter training program was 

being developed. 

2. The recruiting manual was be- 

ing updated. 

The rating system was being 
revised. 

A study of GAO’s promotion 
policies and procedures had been 
initiated. 

A recruitment brochure, with 
input from the committee, was 
to be developed. 

With reference to the recruitment 
brochure, the Assistant Comptroller 
General for Management Services, 
Thomas D. Morris, asked three com- 
mittee representatives to serve on a 
special task force to develop an experi- 
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mental recruiting brochure for head- 
quarters. The purpose of this new 
brochure is to realistically and hon- 
estly inform those persons being of- 
fered a position at GAO of what to 
expect when they first start working 
for the Office. 

In addition, the first-year orienta- 
tion subcommittee met with William 
Martin, Director, Office of Staff De- 
velopment, to discuss the committee’s 
position paper on first-year orientation 
and efforts being made to correct the 
problems described in that paper. 

Finally, the committee, with the con- 
currence of the Deputy Comptroller 
General, modified its charter to allow 
for an alternate to be elected at the 
same time the primary representative 
is elected. By doing this the committee 
sought to insure that each region, 
division, and office would be repre- 
sented at every scheduled meeting. 

The charter was expanded to pro- 
vide better representation in other 
ways. For example, to be eligible, a 
person must be a professional staff 
member who, at the time of appoint- 
ment, is: 

—in grades GS-7 through GS-12, 

and 

—under 30 years of age, or 

—under 35 years of age, with less 

than 5 years with GAO. 


(The reasons for these criteria were 

discussed earlier.) 
Furthermore, the national committee’s 
membership was increased from 27 to 
28 to give representation to the offices 
under the Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral for Management Services. 

Due to travel restrictions, the final 
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national committee meeting was lim- 
ited to representatives from the Wash- 
ington divisions and offices and the 
Washington regional office. William 
Martin met with the group to explain 
the functions and organization of the 
Office of Staff Development and its 
relationship to the Office of Personnel 
Management. Since many of the areas 
now covered by the Office of Staff 
Development, such as_ professional 
staff development, the first-year pro- 
fessional program, and requirements 
and assignments, were areas of con- 
cern to the committee in 1974, the 
briefing was very helpful. 


YOUTH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Conclusion 


The Youth Advisory Committee 
looks forward to continuing its at- 
tempts to study relevant problem areas 
and remains receptive to the opinions 
and views of its constituents and rep- 
resentatives from offices and divisions 
working on related problems. Since 
GAO’s strength is in its people, and 
since the Youth Advisory Committee 
deals directly with people-problems, it 
is encouraged by the positive reception 
it has received from higher manage- 
ment and hopes to have future repre- 
sentation on task forces and other 
committees studying problems which 
affect GAO’s primary resource—its 
people. 


In the Right Direction 


. today’s America is far from perfect, but it is much closer to 
the America that my class of 1935 wanted than it was when I left 


the University of Michigan. 


Today’s America is a far better place than it was 40 years ago 
when the lingering shadows of worldwide depression were being 
blotted out by the darker clouds of worldwide war. My generation 
did not wholly save the world, obviously. But we did, to a degree, 
help to move it along in the right direction. 


President Ford 
At University of Notre Dame 
March 17, 1975 
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WILLIAM P. JOHNSTON, JR., and 
ALLAN ROGERS 


Regression Analysis: 
Does It Have Practical Use? 


The authors stress the usefulness of regression analysis 
in specific situations and suggest that it has potential for 
more widespread use in GAO. 


The title represents far more than 
a rhetorical question set up as a straw- 
man to impress readers with our sta- 
tistical knowledge. This question was 
recently posed by a fellow GAOer who 
was becoming increasingly frustrated 
at the complex-looking formulas and 
the even more complex-sounding rhet- 
oric that accompanied his introduction 
to regression analysis. We believe what 
he really wanted was: 


@ an understandable explanation of 
regression analysis, 

@ an understanding of how regres- 
sion equations are evaluated, and 
finally, 

® examples of how GAO has used 


regression analysis on other as- 
signments. 

We hope this paper will be a start 
in providing information to those in- 
terested in knowing more about re- 
gression analysis and its uses. 


What Is Regression Analysis? 


The term “regression” was coined 
by Galton, a researcher studying the 
relationship between the heights of 
fathers and their sons. Galton found 
that sons with tall fathers were usually 
shorter than their fathers, while sons 
with short fathers were usually taller 
than their fathers. He concluded that 





Mr. Johnston is an operations research analyst in the Financial and General Manage- 
ment Studies Division. He has worked in private industry as well as in both the 
Defense and International Divisions. He participated in the Education Program in 
Systems Analysis and holds a B.S. degree in accounting from Mississippi College and 
an M.B.A. degree in managerial economics from The George Washington University. 
He is a member of the Association for Public Program Analysis, the Society of Gov- 
ernment Economists, and the National Association of Accountants. 


Mr. Rogers is a mathematical statistician in the Financial and General Management 
Studies Division. He has worked as a university research assistant and in the Denver 
regional office. He participated in the Educational Program in Systems Analysis and 
holds a B.A. degree in mathematics and statistics and an MS. degree in statistics 
from the University of Wyoming. He is a member of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 
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the heights of sons tended (regressed) 
toward the average (mean) height of 
the total population. Hence, “regres- 
sion toward the mean” or, more simply, 
“regression.” Although further devel- 
opment has resulted in applications 
quite different from this early study, 
regression analysis remains funda- 
mentally the same—the study of rela- 
tionships and their tendency to regress 
toward a mean when a large number 
of cases are examined. 


Now take an example of how this 
concept might be applied to an audit 
problem. Assume that we are auditing 


a gold mine for which a high-speed 
mining machine has recently been pur- 
chased. What we need to estimate is 


DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


GOLD 
(OUNCES) 


25 





REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


the amount of gold that this machine 
will produce in 1 day. In the past, the 
relationship between the quantity of 
ore mined and the gold produced has 
been: 
Ore Gold 
(tons) (ounces) 
22 13 
39 18 
50 27 
60 30 
90 38 
110 52 


By plotting these points and draw- 
ing a line which best divides the points 
into two groups, called the regression 
line, the machine’s gold production can 
be estimated. (See fig. 1.) 


FIGURE 1 





ORE 
(TONS) 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 
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If we know the machine will mine 
100 tons of ore a day, then by finding 
100 tons on the scale, reading upward 
until we hit the regression line, and 
then following that point to the scale 
marked gold, we obtain an estimate 
of 50 ounces. This method of using 
the results of the regression presents 
two problems: 


1. No two people will draw exactly 
the same regression line. 

2. No two people will read the 
scales the same when they are 
obtaining the solution. 

Fortunately, there is a simple solu- 

tion to both of these problems. These 
production figures could have been 
entered into a computer, allowing the 
best regression line to be mathe- 
matically determined. Furthermore, 
this regression line would have been 
expressed as a simple equation which 
anyone able to add, subtract, and 
multiply could have solved. In this 
case, the equation would have been: 
OG = 0.5 (TO) 
Where: OG is gold in ounces 
TO is ore in tons 
The only “jargon” needed at this 
point is that the item to the left of 
the equal sign (OG) is called the 
dependent variable and the item to the 
right of the equal sign (TO) is called 
the independent variable. 


How Much Trust Can You Place 
In Regression Analysis? 


There is no easy answer to questions 
about the validity of a regression 
equation. Everyone has heard about 
statisticians claiming the existence of 
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a high correlation between flies in 
Tahiti and sunspots; statistics is not 
without its share of charlatans. How- 
ever, the first test of a regression 
equation’s soundness is: Does the re- 
lationship (e.g., flies and sunspots) 
make sense? If not, there are very 
strong grounds to question it. 

Once this hurdle is passed, the sec- 
ond indication of validity is the index 
or coefficient of determination—the 
R?, a measure of the difference be- 
tween the actual and predicted values. 
This statistic not only is the most 
frequently used measure of validity 
but is also the most easily understood. 
Basically, the R? provides a measure 
of the variance in the dependent var- 
iable explained by the independent 
variable(s). The value of R? can be 
anywhere from 0 to 1.0, the general 
rule being the higher the value the 
better the equation. Figure 2 shows 
how two regression equations with 
differing R’s might be expected to 
look. 

As shown in figure 2, in the case 
of a high R?, the regression line comes 
close to touching all the known values. 
When the R? is low, the regression 
line does not “fit” as well. 

One caution is that the value of R? 
considered acceptable for any particu- 
lar equation depends to some extent 
on the type of data being used. The 
value is usually higher in the case of 
economic data and lower when it 
comes to social data. 

The final indication of validity is 
the extent of the relationship between 
the dependent and independent vari- 
able(s). Sometimes the relationship 
shown by an equation can turn out to 
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FiGURE 2 


DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 








INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 
R2 = .90 


be purely the result of chance. This 
problem can be addressed through 
the use of a variety of statistical tests. 
Although the tests themselves are based 
on rather imposing mathematical for- 
mulas, test results can be understood, 
and, just as importantly, cleared 
through referencing, without knowl- 
edge of advanced mathematics. The 
important thing to know is that these 
tests do exist and that the nonstatis- 
tician can and should ask what these 
tests show. 


How Has GAO Used 
Regression Analysis? 


Regression analysis is much like 
the computer. Although we can dis- 
cuss how it has been used, its possi- 
bilities have not been exhausted, and 
the future will see its use spread to 
many areas within GAO. This section 
provides insight into how GAO has 
used or is using regression analysis in 
reviewing agency programs and oper- 
ations. We selected four assignments 
for discussion. Collectively, they show 
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DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 








INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 
R2 = .25 


how regression analysis was used to 


—estimate the supply and demand 
for coffee; 

—forecast mail volume, revenues, 
and expenses for 1984; 

—measure the impact of home en- 
vironment on the educational at- 
tainment of Indian children; and 

—identify the major variables used 
to determine funding levels for 
schools participating in a Federal 
grant program. 


Estimating the Supply of 
and Demand for Coffee 


The GAO report, “Foreign Aid Pro- 
vided Through the Operations of the 
United States Sugar Act and the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement” (B- 
167416, Oct. 23, 1969), is a land- 
mark in that it contains the first use 
of an internally developed regression 
equation in a GAO report. The major 
thrust of the report was that the two 
agreements resulted in large amounts 
of foreign aid going to certain coun- 
tries without the benefit of traditional 
congressional oversight. 
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To demonstrate this point, it was 
necessary to show the major factors 
which explain world coffee supply and 
demand. The resulting equation was 
to be used to show that exporting 
countries’ income was higher than it 
would have been without the act. To 
do this, GAO developed regression 
equations using measures of supply 
and demand as the dependent variable 
and coffee prices, national income 
levels, and time as the independent 
variables. The equations were then 
used to help substantiate GAO’s posi- 
tion on the level of aid provided. 


Forecasting Mail Volume, 
Revenues, and Expenses 


The report, “Forecast of Postal Self- 
Sufficiency Potential” (GGD-75-58, 
Feb. 20, 1975), was a GAO response to 
a congressional request for an estimate 
of the first-class postage rate in 1984. 
In this report, three related regression 
equations were developed using vol- 
ume, revenues, and expenses as de- 
pendent variables and factors such as 
population, productivity, and inflation/ 
wage rates as independent variables. 
Historical relationships were used to 
develop the equations, and published 
forecasts of what the independent vari- 
ables might be by 1984 were obtained. 
By substituting these estimates in the 
GAO equation, it was possible to fore- 
cast the first-class postage rates for 
1984. 

In addition to a discussion of how 
these factors affected postage rates, 
the report presented three basic pic- 
tures of the Postal Service’s financial 
position in 1984: optimistic, most 
likely, and pessimistic. 
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Although the equations developed in 
this report were useful in forecasting 
the future economic condition of the 
Postal Service, their main value is that 
they dramatically showed where im- 
provements must be made to make the 
Postal Service self-sufficient by 1984 
—a mandate which the Congress has 
given the Service. 


Effect of Home Environment on 
Educational Achievement 


In our audit of the White Mountain 
Apache Indian Reservation, regres- 
sion analysis was used to measure the 
impact of home environment on the 
educational achievement of Indian 
children. During the review, school 
officials from the reservation said that 
factors outside the school system’s 
control had had a great impact on 
their student’s educational progress. 
The problem was that no effort had 
been made to determine what these 
factors might be. 

During the review, an extensive 
household survey was conducted. This 
survey gathered information on opin- 
ions, attitudes, and incomes of entire 
households, as well as the education 
level of all adults in the households. 
This data was then combined with 
data obtained from school records, so 
that a more complete picture of each 
child could be obtained. Using regres- 
sion analysis, variables about the home 
were related to educational achieve- 
ment. The equation showed that vari- 
ables external to the school system 
had a great impact on the educational 
achievement of the Indian children. 
From these preliminary results, it was 
possible to outline additional work 
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that might serve to identify other 
variables which might also influence 
educational achievement. Hopefully, as 
more of these variables are identified, 
it will become possible to measure 
the impact of programs directed at 
the home in terms of their ability to 
increase educational achievement. 


Identifying Major Variables 
Used to Determine 
Funding Levels for School Grants 


In our work relating to a Federal 
program to strengthen developing in- 
stitutions, regression analysis was used 
to identify variables used in establish- 
ing the dollar size of grants to schools 
qualifying under the Federal program. 
The Office of Education identified sev- 
eral variables which it said it used 
as a basis for determining grant size. 
These variables were combined with 
variables which GAO auditors thought 
might have some influence on the 
decision, and the data was analyzed 
using regression analysis. 

The resultant equation showed that 
the GAO variables were more impor- 
tant in explaining grant size than were 
those of the Office of Education. In- 
formation of this nature is useful in 
establishing conflicts between guidance 
given the selection panel and the pro- 
gram goals as seen by the Office of 
Education. 


Recognizing the 
Regression Situation 


The basic purpose of regression 
analysis is to examine the impact of 
one or more variables on a particular 
variable in which we are interested. 
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The previous examples have shown 
how regression analysis can be used 
as both a forecasting/estimating tool 
and as a descriptive device. Although 
it is easy to recognize problems in- 
volving forecasts which regression 
analysis might help solve, it is usually 
not so easy to envision its use as a 
descriptive tool. 

In very general terms, an auditor 
may need to consider using regression 
analysis when examining programs 
where there is a need to make state- 
ments about a decision or a condition 
and yet little information is available 
as to the underlying reasons or causes. 
In such a situation, regression analysis 
can be used to examine and rank, in 
order of importance, not only those 
variables the auditor considers impor- 
tant but also those the agency, the 
Congress, and other interested parties 
consider important. 


Conclusion 


We do not see regression analysis 
as the answer to every problem; it’s 
not, but then what tool is? Regression 
analysis is just that—a tool about 


which every GAO auditor should have 


some fundamental knowledge. 





ROBERT P. KISSEL 


Totals May Not Add Due to Rounding 


How a liberal arts major (political science) was initiated 
into the strange land of accounting. 


My first contact with a GAO auditor 
was during the oral exam for the 
Federal Service Entrance Exam. One 
examiner, who was an assistant re- 
gional manager in the Cincinnati re- 
gional office, gave me a brightly illus- 
trated document exhorting the benefits 
of a career with GAO. He asked that 
I read it and explained that, even 
though I had never had a business 
course in college, GAO was interested 
in hiring nonaccountants in order to 
have a well-rounded staff. 

I subsequently investigated public 
sources of information about GAO. 
My liberal arts education told me that 
accountants were people who wore 
green eyeshades and wrote little num- 
bers in little boxes. (Bob Cratchit in 
“A Christmas Carol” came to mind.) 
Research in the public library revealed 
the scope and depth of GAO’s auditing 
efforts, and, after a discussion with 
a recruiter from the Cincinnati office 
about specific information, I decided 
that GAO would present a unique and 
diversified challenge. 

This left only one problem for me. 
Numbers! For as long as I can re- 


member, I have felt about numbers 
the same way I feel about spiders and 
snakes. They are disturbing, elusive 
little unpleasantries that must be dealt 
with occasionally but should be 
avoided whenever possible. The vari- 
ous manipulations required to prop- 
erly handle numbers have always been 
a mystery to me. I had always con- 
sidered it rather boring and un- 
imaginative to be forced to come up 
with only one correct answer to a 
mathematical problem. It seemed much 
more creative when I added the same 
column of numbers to a different total 
each time. Unfortunately, the auditing 
and accounting professions are not yet 
ready for this type of artistry. 

This rejection of my talent by an 
ungrateful society left me with a per- 
manent paranoia where mathematics 
are concerned. As I applied and was 
accepted for a position with GAO, a 
little voice kept telling me that any 
office with the word accounting in its 
name might involve working with 
numbers. With remarkable elan, I dis- 
missed the thought. 

I reported for work filled with 





Mr. Kissel is a management analyst in the Cincinnati regional office. He is a 1967 


graduate of Xavier University in Cincinnati. 
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trepidation that I was out of my ele- 
ment. These fears were soon dispelled, 
however, when I was greeted with 
great piles of forms, documents, and 
handouts as part of my initial process- 
ing. Here was something I knew! Three 
years in the Army had equipped me to 
handle the morass of official docu- 
ments, and before I knew it I was 
filling boxes, signing forms, and writ- 
ing “N/A” in every available space. 
As the orientation proceeded into an 
explanation of how GAO audits were 
performed, and a discussion of jobs 
in progress, my confidence grew. I 
was convinced that the term “audit” 
merely meant “investigation” in gov- 
ernmentese, and I knew that my mili- 
tary experience as a counterintelligence 
investigator would get me started. At 
the end of orientation I was told I 
would be spending a couple of days 
around the office before my first as- 


signment. In the meantime, the fact 
that I had forgotten my fear of num- 
bers was setting me up for the hard 


fall. 


The fall came the next day, when 
another of our assistant regional man- 
agers, who obviously was unfamiliar 
with my background (or lack of it), 
called me into his office. He presented 
me with a large stack of travel vouch- 
ers and told me to schedule them for 
a survey he was performing. At that 
time I thought a schedule was some- 
thing that told you where and when 
your classes were being held; I didn’t 
know the word could be used as a 
verb. But I merely nodded brightly, 
gathered up the forms, and scurried off 
to the training coordinator to obtain 
an English translation of the verb 
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“schedule.” When I explained the sit- 
uation to him, I saw a gesture that 
was to be repeated many times by my 
supervisors. His eyes turned implor- 
ingly to the heavens, then closed as 
his head began slowly swiveling from 
side to side. He muttered something 
about a well-rounded staff, and then 
introduced me to a sheet of 21-column 
paper. When I saw all those little 
boxes, my blood ran cold, and I stag- 
gered to a chair. It was a vision from 
my worst nightmare. 

Nevertheless, I spent the rest of the 
day carefully executing artistic little 
numbers in confining little boxes, and 
the next morning I presented my 
handiwork. The assistant regional 
manager glanced at the paper, and 
noted with surprise that I hadn’t footed 
or crossfooted the schedule. His tone 
of voice conveyed that I had made 
some grevious omission, but the blank 
expression on my face reflected the 
fact that I had no idea what he was 
talking about. When I made no reply, 
he looked up from the paper, and his 
expression underwent a series of 
transitions from curiosity, to irrita- 
tion, to confusion, and finally settled 
on disbelief. When he realized the 
depth of my ignorance, he responded 
with the training coordinator’s ges- 
ture, sighed deeply, and then explained 
to me that it was imperative that I 
add all the numbers up and down, 
then add all the numbers left to right, 
and, as a final gesture, add all the left 
to right totals up and down, and all 
the up and down totals left to right. 
Just as I was about to laugh at his 
little joke, his expression clouded, and 
he said, “And you had better get the 
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same answer.” I decided that laughing 
at this point would be ill-advised, and 
I beat a hasty retreat. 

As I sat down and gazed at the 
vista of column after column of num- 
bers unfolded in front of me, I was 
near despair. The idea of adding num- 
bers in columns seemed basically 
sound, but adding them across the 
page was an alien concept. And ex- 
pecting the totals from both operations 
to match was incomprehensible. But 
as I gazed around the office, I spied 
several auditors happily pecking away 
at adding machines, and I decided that 
if I was going to work for GAO for 
the next 30 years, I ought to try it 
at least once. So I set my jaw and 
went off in search of an adding ma- 
chine. 

Unwilling to admit that I didn’t 
know how to use an adding machine, 
I spent the next hour teaching myself 
which buttons must be pushed to pro- 
vide a reasonably acceptable solution 
to my addition problem. This done, 
I set out to “foot and crossfoot,” feel- 
ing as the Israelites must have felt 
the day they departed Egypt. 

On the first attempt, my vertical 
total came to within $15,000 of my 
horizontal total, and I was well 
pleased. Three hours earlier I would 
have considered this more than suf- 
ficient, but, on reflection, I realized 


that accountants seem to take this sort 
of thing rather seriously, and I de- 
cided to try again in the hopes that 
I could cut the difference to around 
$7,500. My next attempt, however, was 
off by $42,000, and I realized that it 
might be a good idea to check some 
of the numbers I was punching into 
the adding machine. After discovering 
that my index finger had a tendency 
to hit the 8 instead of the 3, I decided 
to check each column as I added it. 
Although this method added time to 
my calculations, it provided startling 
results. I really don’t think that 
Christopher Columbus felt as elated 
as I did when the two totals were 
identical. 

After this trauma, the office assigned 
a series of courageous, competent, and 
understanding accountants to be my 
supervisors. These brave men took me 
into protective custody, and chaper- 
oned me through the early stages .of 
my career. Their guidance, plus the 
elation and thrill of discovery that I 
felt learning to foot and crossfoot, 
have enabled me to approach account- 
ing-type operations with an open 
mind. I almost look forward to my 
next encounter with commonly ac- 
cepted accounting principles. I just 
wish someone would tell me what a 
debit is. 
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LOUIS LUCAS 


Using the Skills of 
Other Professional Disciplines 


In the Summer 1974 issue of The GAO Review, 

D. L. Scantlebury discussed using analytical experts in 
auditing. Analytical experts were defined as actuaries, 
statisticians, computer specialists, psychologists, and others 
having special skills who solve problems not normally 
within the competence of auditors. Melding the talents of 
auditors and experts in other disciplines will be 

the major challenge in auditing in the next decade. This 
paper discusses some audit assignments where this kind of 
melding produced more effective reports. 


Accomplishing our objectives by 
using people who have been trained 
in disciplines other than accounting 
and auditing is not new to GAO. Over 
the years, the nature of our audit work 
has evolved from financial and com- 
pliance work, to audits of the efficiency 
and economy of operations, to reviews 
of program results (or effectiveness 
reviews). This evolution has demanded 
an increasingly higher level of ex- 
perience and sophistication in the 
auditing staff; it has also demanded 
the skills of professional disciplines 
other than accounting and auditing. 

In recent years we have begun using 
other professional disciplines more 
frequently; as a result of integrating 


their work with our audit work, our 
reports have been more well-rounded, 
better documented, and more convinc- 
ing. I see this trend continuing because 
we are approaching our work differ- 
ently today than 10 or even 5 years 
ago and because the skills of other 
professionals are needed to properly 
assess the results of some socioeco- 
nomic programs. In fact, the auditing 
profession as a whole should stay 
abreast of and explore new ways to 
use the skills of others. 

This article describes some of the 
audit work done over the past several 
years in which the Boston regional 
office has been involved and illustrates 
how we have used other professional 
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USING OTHER PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 
disciplines in our audit work. 


Use of Engineers 


In pricing contracts, the Govern- 
ment has, until recently, relied on 
historical production costs. A newer 
technique, “should cost,” considers not 
what the product has or will cost, but 
what the product should cost given 
the normal efficiencies of operation. 

An experienced GAO engineer, 
Gerard J. Marks, assigned to a 1971 
should-cost study,’ was able to dispute 
certain practices that auditors would 
not ordinarily have questioned. For 
instance, he questioned the need for 
a contractor to tear down and rebuild 
every engine after testing. Since the 
contractor had demonstrated that he 
could produce high-quality engines, he 
could adopt a lot sampling procedure 
in which he tore down only 1 engine 
out of every 10. 

A second finding was that the plant 
layout was not conducive to the effi- 
cient and economical production of 
gas turbine engines (in the quantities 
required by the Government) due to 
(1) inadequate sequencing of opera- 
tions, (2) overcrowding of machines, 
and (3) insufficient material staging 
areas. Suggestions were made for im- 
proving the layout. The savings from 
making the suggested improvements 
were estimated at $3.5 million a year. 

Another example of the use of engi- 
neers occurred in a review of the ef- 
fectiveness of grants to construct waste 
treatment plants for controlling water 


*“Application of ‘Should Cost’ Concepts in 
Reviews of Contractor Operations” (B-159896, 
Feb. 26, 1971). 
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pollution.” At the time of this review, 
Federal grants of about $2.2 billion 
had been awarded to States, munici- 
palities, and intergovernmental agen- 
cies to help them construct more than 
11,000 water pollution control projects 
having a total cost of about $10 bil- 
lion. 

A shot gun approach was being used 
to administer this program—grants 
were awarded on a first-come-first- 
served basis, with little consideration 
being given to the possible improve- 
ments in water quality. As a result, 
the benefits from new treatment plants 
were not as great as they could have 
been because nearby major polluters 
—industrial and sometimes municipal 
—continued to discharge untreated or 
inadequately treated wastes into the 
waterways. 

To help prove these findings, an 
engineering firm was awarded a con- 
tract to develop a mathematical model 
and computer program to show the 
type of waste treatment plants that 
would be needed to achieve varying 
levels of water quality in a selected 
river. This was a cost-benefit study to 
be used in planning the placement of 
treatment plants to get the most results 
from limited funds. (In other words, 
where would you put the plants to get 
the greatest benefit if you were only 
going to spend a limited amount of 
money on a river?) 

A GAO staff member monitored the 
firm’s progress to make sure that the 
end product would be compatible with 


?“Fxamination Into the Effectiveness of 
the Construction Grant Program for Abating, 
Controlling, and Preventing Water Pollution” 
(B-166506, Nov. 3, 1969). 
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the reporting objectives of the review. 


Use of Actuaries 


GAO actuaries played a major role 
in a 1972 review® of the indemnity 
benefit plan of health insurance for 
Federal employees. This is the second 
largest Federal employee health bene- 
fit plan, with premiums of over $200 
million a year. 

The GAO actuary, Herbert Feay, 
and his assistant, Ted Gerhardt, made 
two studies—one of premium rates 
and one of contingency reserves. Some 
of their findings were: 


—Premium rates were not estab- 
lished using claims experience for 
age, sex, and geographical group- 
ings. 

—Contingency reserves (ranging 
from 6 to 23 percent of pre- 
miums) were too high. 

—There was no need to pay the 
insurance company and the rein- 
surers for underwriting risks 
since there was little or no risk 
in underwriting the plan. 


—Amounts allowed for risk charge 
and reinsurance expense were too 
high. 

What is interesting here is that, 
although the last three findings could 
have been developed without an ac- 
tuarial study, we had better support 
for and greater confidence in our find- 
ings because of the actuarial studies. 

On a current assignment dealing 


®“Qpportunities for Improving Adminis- 
tration of Government-wide Indemnity Bene- 
fit Plan of Health Insurance for Federal 
Employees” (B-164562, May 22, 1972). 
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with pension costs allocated to Gov- 
ernment contracts, we are again being 
assisted by a member of our actuarial 
staff, Ben Gottlieb. We are reviewing 
(1) the actuarial methods and assump- 
tions used by 10 contractors in com- 
puting annual pension costs and (2) 
the allocation of these costs to Govern- 
ment contracts. 

As in the review of the indemnity 
benefit plan, the actuarial findings will 
be merged with the audit findings into 
one overall report. 


Use of A Medical Doctor 


We used a physician to help us in 
a review to find out whether services 
paid for by Medicare were actually 
being provided by supervisory and 
teaching physicians as claimed. 

The hospitals’ medical records 
showed that supervisory physicians 
at teaching hospitals were charging 
Medicare on a fee-for-service basis for 
services that had been furnished in 
most cases by residents and interns 
whose salaries were reimbursable to 
the hospitals under the hospital in- 
surance portion of Medicare. 

The Public Health Service helped 
us support this finding by assigning 
a medical doctor to work with us.* 
He helped us identify, from patients’ 
medical records, the attending physi- 
cians (supervisory or teaching physi- 
cian, resident, intern, medical student, 
etc.) and the medical or surgical serv- 


“This was before the Manpower and Wel- 
fare Division hired a medical doctor. (See 
Gregory J. Ahart’s article “The First Year 
of GAO’s Medical Consultant,” The GAO 
Review, Winter 1975, p. 7.) 
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ices actually rendered. This precluded 
criticism of our work on the grounds 
that accountants are not qualified to 
interpret medical records and, again, 
gave us greater confidence in the re- 
view results.® 


Use of An Interpreter 


As part of a review of the Bilingual 
Education Program, we used an inter- 
preter to interview Portuguese-speak- 
ing parents of enrolled students. The 
purpose was to get the parents’ opin- 
ions on whether the program was pre- 
serving their children’s Portuguese 
cultural heritage and language and 
them enough English to 
progress academically in regular Eng- 
lish-speaking classrooms. The _inter- 
preter was employed by a local office 
of the Veterans Administration which 
agreed to let her work with us. In- 
terviews were conducted with 10 
Portuguese-speaking parents whose 
views on the program’s effectiveness 
will be included in the report. 


teaching 


Use of Statisticians 


Use of statisticians in GAO is com- 
mon today. In one review® we wanted 
to assess sanitation conditions in the 
food-manufacturing industry to evalu- 
ate the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s efforts for assuring that foods 


5“Problems in Paying for Services of Su- 
pervisory and Teaching Physicians in Hos- 
pitals under Medicare” (B-164031(4), Nov. 
17, 1971). 

®°“Timensions of Insanitary Conditions in 
the Food Manufacturing Industry” (B- 
164031(2), Apr. 18, 1972). 
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reaching the consumer are safe, pure, 
and wholesome. 


To obtain meaningful results, a rep- 
resentative sample of companies had 
to be inspected. Together with a GAO 
statistician, Frank Gentile, we selected 
a sample of 97 firms in 6 FDA dis- 
tricts covering 21 States. The 97 plants 
had annual sales of about $443,000,000 
and manufactured and processed such 
products as bakery products, candy, 
flour, carbonated beverages, cheese, 
ice cream, fruits, vegetables, popcorn, 
and potato chips. 

On the basis of the 97 inspections 
(made by FDA inspectors whom we 
accompanied), we were able to project 
that 1,800, or about 40 percent, of the 
4,550 plants were operating under in- 
sanitary conditions, including 1,000, 
or about 24 percent, that were oper- 
ating under serious insanitary condi- 
tions. Through the statistical sampling, 
we were able to show that the sani- 
tation problem was national in scope. 


Use of Agency Inspectors 


To be convincing in our findings in 
the FDA review, we had agency ex- 
perts do the actual inspections and 
evaluate how serious the conditions 
were at each plant. 

This report was well received and 
obtained nationwide publicity. Color 
photographs of conditions at some of 
the plants probably added to the re- 
port’s impact. With the national sam- 
ple, the use of FDA inspectors, and 
photographs, the findings and con- 
clusions in this report were well- 
documented. 
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Use of Agency Laboratory 


Another review at the Food and Drug 
Administration dealt with salmonella 
in meat and poultry. Salmonella is a 
bacteria that can cause food poisoning. 
About 2 million cases, half of which 
can be traced to meat and poultry, 
occur each year. Here we wanted to 
find out the extent to which salmonella 
was present in meat and poultry, what 
could be done to control it, and 
whether consumers were aware of the 
problem and knew how to handle and 
prepare food to eliminate salmonella. 

We bought 200 samples of meat and 
poultry in 10 metropolitan areas of 
the country where 23 percent of the 
population lives. The stores selected 
were in both urban and suburban areas 
and included large and small super- 
markets and neighborhood grocery 
stores. 

We had the samples analyzed by 
the FDA laboratory. The results 
showed that 33, or about 17 percent, 
of the 200 samples were contaminated 
with salmonella.” 


Use of Gallup Poll 


We also used a national polling 
organization — Gallup — for the sal- 
monella review. We thought that a 
professional poll would be the cheap- 
est, quickest, and most effective way 
of finding out whether housewives 
knew about salmonella and how to 


7 We took a calculated risk on this because, 
had there been a low incidence rate, the 
report would not have had much impact. 
This risk is present, however, whenever a 
random sample is used. 
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handle and prepare food to eliminate 
and not reintroduce it. 

The polling organization interviewed 
a national sample of 816 women; the 
study results were to be projected to 
73 million women 18 years of age 
and older. The poll showed that (1) 
74 percent, or about 54 million, did 
not know that salmonella is a bacteria 
which may cause food poisoning and 
(2) 66 percent, or about 48 million, 
did not know how to minimize the 
spread of salmonella within the home. 

The audit staff wrote the original 
five questions to be asked. These were 
revised on the basis of discussions with 
the Gallup vice-president and experi- 
ence from field-testing the questions. 
The laboratory analysis and the 
Gallup poll provided well-documented, 
convincing findings and conclusions. 
The report received a great deal of 
national publicity.® 


Conclusion 


Using experts is not new to GAO. 
But, as we get into new programs and 
areas and as auditing continues to 
evolve, the need for the skills of other 
professional disciplines will grow. As 
we experiment more with using ex- 
perts and integrating their work with 
ours, we will be able to recognize when 
they can help and when they cannot. 

Care must be exercised in deciding 
when and how the skills of other pro- 
fessional disciplines should be used. 
The task should be carefully defined. 
The work should be designed to ac- 


8“Salmonella in Raw Meat and Poultry: 


An Assessment of the Problem” (B-164031 
(2), July 22, 1974). 
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complish part of an audit objective 
that the audit staff is not professionally 
qualified to do. In some cases, the 
task may simply be more effectively or 


economically done by someone else. 
The results should add documentation 
and convincing support for the find- 
ings and be part of the final report. 


Importance of Responsibility 


There is no substitute for responsibility. Responsibility does not 
mean merely more tasks to do. It does not mean more pleasant sur- 
roundings in which to do them. It does not mean more variety. It 
means giving a person charge of what he does. It means holding him, 
and him alone, accountable for his work; no passing the buck to 
an inspector. It means the person knows how his work fits into the 
total job—and he knows that others know it. Thus all his coworkers, 
each identifiably responsible for their part of the total job, rely on 
him. He will be respected for doing his work well and blamed for 
doing it poorly. Human beings thrive on personal and small-group 


responsibility. 


Clair Vough 


In “Personal Responsibility as a 


Cure for Job ‘Boredom 
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ELLSWORTH H. MORSE, JR. 


Assistant Comptroller General 


The Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950—Its Current Significance 
to GAO 


1975 marks the 25th anniversary of this law that provided 
all-important legislative stimulus and endorsement 

for a major overhaul of the Government’s financial 
management control system. The continuing significance of 
the principles laid down in the 1950 legislation is 


reviewed in this article. 


When President Truman signed the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950 into law on September 
12, 1950, he assessed its significance 
in these words: 

This is the most important legislation 

enacted by the Congress in the budget 

and accounting field since the Budget and 

Accounting Act, 1921, was passed almost 

thirty years ago. 

This assessment is still quite valid 
insofar as the accounting reference in 
his remark is concerned, even though 
there have been some additional legis- 
lative enactments since 1950 affecting 
the Federal Government’s accounting 
system. 

A separate part of the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 
is known specifically as the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950. This part, 
technically part II of title 1, is the 
subject of these comments. 

This law has now been on the books 
for 25 years. Such a time period is 
long enough to call for some assess- 
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ment of its historical significance and 
its impact on financial management 
operations in the Federal Government. 
In this span of years, Federal Gov- 
ernment operations have expanded 
greatly, not only in terms of dollars 
but in terms of new programs and 
activities which it finances or carries 
out. In 1950, when this legislation 
was signed, the Federal budget called 
for outlays of $43 billion. Today we 
are talking about budget outlays of 
nearly $370 billion. Despite the vast 
increase in level as well as nature of 
activities, the basic principles of the 
Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 
have stood the test of time well, and 
there is little reason to think that they 
will not continue to be applicable. 


Reasons for the 1950 Act 


Why did we need this legislation 25 
years ago? 
A major stimulus was the work of 
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the first Hoover Commission, which 
delved fairly deeply into the Govern- 
ment’s budgeting and its accounting 
and auditing systems and concluded 
that major changes were called for. 

Some of the important underlying 
reasons for change in accounting and 
auditing procedures, including new 
legislation, are listed below. Any one 
of these reasons is a long story in 
itself. - 


@ The outmoded traditional type of 
GAO audit which, for the most 
part, was an audit of fiscal docu- 
ments shipped from all over the 
country to Washington and other 
central points. 

The excessive reliance on GAO 
accounting records and its audit- 
ing for regularity of financial 
transactions and compliance with 
legal requirements. 

The strong interest of the then 
Comptroller General, Lindsay C. 
Warren, in modernizing GAO’s 
operations and the Government’s 
financial system. 

The strong interest also in the 
Treasury Department in bringing 
about improvements. 

The progress being made under 
the Joint Accounting Improve- 
ment Program—a cooperative ef- 
fort of GAO, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The Government corporation audit 
legislation of 1945 and its im- 
pact on the evolution of a more 
streamlined type of auditing of 
Government operations. 


The extension of site auditing to 
nonincorporated Federal agencies 


and the adoption by the Comp- 
troller General of a formal com- 
prehensive site audit program in 
1949. 


Site Auditing and Agency 
Management Responsibilities 


One of the important provisions of 
the new law was the authorization to 
have executive agencies retain their 
fiscal documents for GAO audit at 
agency locations rather than require 
that they be sent to some central GAO 
location for desk audit. This author- 
ization provided the necessary legal 
authority for GAO to get away from 
the centralized desk audit pattern and 
do its work in the environment where 
agency operations were carried out. 


Coupled with this authorization was 
the even more important statutory 
recognition of the basic principle that 
the primary responsibility for properly 
controlling the administration and use 
of Federal funds rested with agency 
management and not with outside 
fiscal agencies such as GAO and that 
the outside auditor should give due 
regard to how good a job was being 
done by the agency management in 
these respects before deciding on what 
audit work he would do. 

The language included in the law 
to give effect to this latter principle 
reads: 

In the determination of auditing proce- 

dures to be followed and the extent of 

examination of vouchers and other docu- 
ments, the Comptroller General shall give 
due regard to generally accepted principles 
of auditing, including consideration of the 
effectiveness of accounting organizations 
and systems, internal audit and control, 
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and related administrative practices of the 

respective agencies. 

With these words the act specifically 
directed the Comptroller General to 
evaluate how good a management con- 
trol system existed in an agency before 
determining what kind and how much 
audit work he would do. 

The act then proceeded to specifi- 
cally pin on agency heads just what 
they were responsible for. The great 
significance of this legislation was, 
and is, that these primary management 
principles had never really been 
spelled out in law before on a compre- 
hensive, across-the-board basis.1 The 
new act specified that executive agency 
heads establish and maintain adequate 
systems of accounting and internal 
control, including internal audit, to 
govern their financial activities and 
related accounting, and that their ac- 
counting systems be designed and op- 
erated in conformity with the general 
principles and standards of account- 
ing which the Comptroller General 
was empowered and directed to pre- 
scribe. 

These basic management principles 
are more or less taken for granted in 
the 1970s, and it is easy to forget the 
earlier climate that prevailed for the 
conduct of the Government’s financial 
transactions and the accounting for 
them. Although the transactions were 
carried out by agency personnel in the 
first instance and some accounting 


1Similar principles had been incorporated 
in the Federal Property and Administrative 
Sources Act of 1949 for application to the 
Government’s property accounting systems 
and also in the Post Office Department Finan- 
cial Control Act which became law in 
August 1950. 
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records were maintained, such work 
was always subject to detailed check- 
ing by the ever-present GAO and its 
large staff. To a great extent, that staff 
was also engaged in keeping duplicate 
records to use for checking agency 
records and performance. This was 
“control” in the pre-1950 era and 
most agency management officials and 
Members of Congress were not overly 
bothered by it. 


Impact of the Joint 
Accounting Improvement Program 


The 1950 act did much to change 
that attitude. However, the several in- 
terrelated statutory provisions of the 
law did not just spring out of the blue. 

Beginning early in 1948, the Joint 
Accounting Improvement Program 
began operations, and it had a couple 
of lively and progressive years by the 
time the 1950 legislation was being 
considered. A most important factor 
was the basic philosophy on which the 
joint program was established and 
was being operated. That philosophy 
was the forerunner of the principles 
that went into the 1950 act. 

The joint program was a coopera- 
tive effort started by GAO, the Treas- 
ury, and the Bureau of the Budget— 
with the strong encouragement of the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. The Comp- 
troller General, Lindsay C. Warren; 
the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, James E. Webb; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, John W. 
Snyder, agreed on the following basic 
premises for their cooperative pro- 
gram. 
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@ The maintenance of accounting 

systems and the production of 
financial records are functions of 
the executive branch, which must 
participate fully in the develop- 
ment of systems. 
There must be an audit independ- 
ent of the executive branch which 
gives appropriate recognition to 
internal audit and control. Prop- 
erly designed accounting systems 
are a vital factor in the effective- 
ness of the independent audit. 


These premises are now taken for 
granted and without question, but in 
January 1949, when they were sub- 
scribed to by the above-named off- 
cials, they needed clear expression and 
emphasis. 

The 1950 act not only specifically 
recognized the Joint Accounting Im- 
provement Program but that program 
was adopted by the Congress as an 
ongoing need and, as a specific con- 
gressional policy, directed that it be 
continued. The Congress also adopted 
the basic premise of the joint program 
as to who was responsible for what 
insofar as the Federal Government’s 
accounting and auditing were con- 
cerned. 

@ The executive agencies were re- 
sponsible for having adequate 
accounting systems designed and 
maintained in accordance with 
GAO principles and standards. 

@ The Treasury was responsible for 
overall central accounting and re- 
porting for the Government’s 
financial transactions. 

@ GAO was responsible for inde- 
pendent audit. 

Within the three central agencies, 
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the planning, direction, and operation 
of the joint program were in the hands 
of Walter F. Frese, Director, Account- 
ing Systems Division, GAO; Gilbert 
Cake, Associate Commissioner of Ac- 
counts in the Treasury Department; 
and William J. Armstrong of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The Comptroller General felt so 
strongly about the importance of this 
program that he located the Account- 
ing Systems Division in the Office of 
the Comptroller General. 


The Accountant 
General Controversy 


The first Hoover Commission was 
well aware of the operations of the 
joint program and its objectives, but 
it did not have full faith in the co- 
operative basis on which it was pro- 
ceeding. It therefore urged the crea- 
tion of a new official to be on the 
scene—an Accountant General in the 
Treasury Department. This official 
would be responsible for prescribing 
general accounting methods, practices, 
and procedures to be followed by all 
executive agencies and for supervising 
accounting operations. 

This proposal was opposed not only 
by GAO but by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Treasury Department. 
It was also rejected by the Congress, 
mainly on the grounds that the Comp- 
troller General, as agent of the Con- 
gress, should retain authority to pre- 
scribe accounting requirements. 


Impact on GAO 


The changes in the system that were 
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started before 1950 and which con- 
tinued with even greater momentum 
after the law was passed were indeed 
revolutionary. As for GAO itself, it 
can be said that few, if any, Federal 
agencies have undergone such a mas- 
sive change in leadership philosophy, 
nature of mission and work operations, 
and composition of staff as it has in 
the past 25 years. 

Peak employment in GAO because 
of World War II was almost 15,000 
people, reached in 1946 and made up 
mostly of fiscal auditors and exam- 
iners. GAO employment dropped stead- 
ily to about 8,600 at the time the 
1950 legislation was being considered.” 
The decline continued until reaching 
a low point of a little over 4,000 in 
1966. This vast change in itself is 
almost unprecedented in Federal 
agency history. 

The reduction in the number of 
employees after 1950 accompanied the 
changes in concepts and methods of 
operation to carry out assigned respon- 
sibilities. Penetrating internal studies 
were made of GAO methods to pro- 
vide a basis for the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to make decisions on needed 
changes in organizational structure 
and operating procedures. GAO’s evo- 
lution to its stature today is due to 
the contributions and efforts of many 
persons, including not only those in- 
volved in the joint program described 
above but those GAO staff members 
who participated in the so-called 


* See testimony of Frank H. Weitzel, then 
Assistant to the Comptroller General, in 
hearings before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, U.S. 
Senate, on S.2054, March 6, 1950, p. 203. 
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Westfall surveys of GAO’s operating 
divisions and offices.° 

Some organizational units were com- 
pletely abolished—a courageous ac- 
tion in any agency. For example, the 
Accounting and Bookkeeping Division 
was eliminated in 1950. With this 
action, all of the accounting records 
being maintained in that division were 
discontinued. Today, it is almost un- 
believable to recall that, up to then, 
GAO was keeping detailed accounts 


for appropriations, expenditures, limi- 


tations, receipts, public debt as well 
as personal accounts with accountable 
officers. In all, maintenance of about 
500,000 ledger accounts was discon- 
tinued in GAO, and just as important 
was the elimination of millions of 
documents that had to be prepared and 
sent to GAO by Federal agencies to 
feed this operation that was deter- 
mined to be unnecessary. 

Another major action taken within 
GAO in 1950 was the abolishment of 
the Postal Accounts Division and the 
transfer to the Post Office Department 
of the detailed accounting and report- 
ing functions up to then performed by 
GAO. The way for this action was 
paved by the Post Office Department 
Financial Control Act of 1950. 

Internal reorganizations in GAO re- 
sulted in eliminating much unneces- 
sary work. A director of audits (Ted 
B. Westfall) was designated in 1951 
to coordinate the work of the then 
four auditing divisions—the Audit 
Division, the Corporation Audits Di- 


*Ted B. Westfall, an assistant director in 
the Corporation Audits Division, was se- 
lected by Comptroller General Warren to 
lead the internal GAO surveys. 
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vision, the Postal Audit Division, and 
the Reconciliation and Clearance Divi- 
sion. Early in 1952, these divisions 
were consolidated into a single Divi- 
sion of Audits with the director of 
audits in charge. 

Probably the most important change, 
however, was the great shift from de- 
tailed centralized auditing of submitted 
fiscal documents by voucher auditors 
to site auditing by professionals com- 
petent to review agency procedures 
and test effectiveness of controls with- 
out examining endless volumes of 
documents. In other words, the selec- 
tive pattern of auditing that had been 
well developed by independent pub- 
lic accountants for commercial-type 
audits was carried over to Federal 
Government auditing, beginning 
largely with the institution of com- 
mercial-type audits of Federal cor- 
porations by GAO auditors. 

Going along with these functional 
changes was another type of signifi- 
cant change—the buildup of a profes- 
sional staff of accountants and au- 
ditors, and later, of representatives of 
numerous other disciplines. In 1952, 
for example, GAO’s professional staff 
was about 750. It has slowly but 
steadily increased until today it num- 
bers over 3,600. 


Expanding Scope of 
GAO Auditing 


With the gradual move to site audit- 
ing and improvements in agencies’ con- 
trols over their financial affairs, GAO 
auditors also began about the same 
time to extend the scope of their audit- 
ing beyond matters of regularity of 
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transactions, legal compliance, and 
propriety and accuracy of accounting 
to other matters, such as the efficiency 
and economy of operations and effec- 
tiveness of results. This extension also 
tended to coincide with the nature of 
the interests of congressional com- 
mittees and individual Members of 
Congress who were more concerned 
with operating problems (i.e., what 
was going wrong or what could be 
improved) than in details of financial 
operations and accounting problems. 

The broadening of GAO’s audit 
scope has evolved into a beacon for 
other government auditors to follow— 
not only in other Federal agencies but 
in State and local governments and 
even in foreign governments. Crystal- 
lization of GAO’s current audit con- 
cepts culminated in the publication in 
1972 by the Comptroller General of 
the now famous booklet jacketed with 
the familiar yellow cover and bearing 
the title, “Standards for Audit of 
Governmental Organizations, Pro- 
grams, Activities & Functions.” 

The underpinning for these con- 
cepts, however, goes back to the man- 
agement control philosophy established 
in the 1950 legislation, namely, that 
agency heads are responsible for finan- 
cial control over the operations of 
their agencies and that the required 
GAO audit should deal with the effec- 
tiveness of such controls, including 
the internal auditing, in determining 
how much detailed auditing, if any, 
is to be performed by GAO. This is 
the principle that frees GAO to effec- 
tively expand the scope of its auditing 
to all matters relating to the receipt, 
disbursement, and application of the 
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public funds—the comprehensive scope 
originally charged to the Comptroller 
General by the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, that separated the audit 
function from the executive branch in 
the first place and created GAO as 
an independent agency. 

Without the statutory and adminis- 
trative recognition that the basic re- 
sponsibility for financial control and 
effective accounting rests with agency 
management, GAO’s audit operations 
probably would not have expanded so 
greatly in scope. Now, in selecting 
from among the Government’s vast 
operations what it audits in depth, it 
makes judgments as to how it can 
most constructively contribute to im- 
proving Government operations and 
assist the Congress in its legislative 
and oversight work. But the selectivity 
process rests on the underlying as- 
sumption that effective management 
control systems exist in each agency 
that are designed to assure regularity 
and propriety of performance, com- 
pliance with applicable laws, and ade- 
quate accountability so far as financial 
operations are concerned. 

There is recognition, of course, that 
any of these systems may not always 
work perfectly. All such systems, how- 
ever, are subject to detailed GAO 
review “from time to time” as the 
Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 
itself specifically provides. 


GAO’s Accounting 
Responsibilities 


In the meantime, what about the 
Government’s accounting functions? 
The 1950 act gave the Comptroller 
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General the power to prescribe prin- 
ciples and standards for executive 
agency accounting systems rather than 
detailed systems themselves. This has 
been done. The first statement was 
published in 1952. A complete revision 
of this statement was published in 
1965 and, with some minor amend- 
ments incorporated since that time, 
this statement still governs today. 

The law also charged the Comp- 
troller General with cooperating with 
the executive agencies in improving 
their accounting systems and then for- 
mally approving them when he deems 
them adequate and in conformance 
with his prescribed principles and 
standards. In the 25 years that have 
passed, this process has been far from 
an easy one and it has had its ups 
and downs. Changes in Government 
programs, changes in accounting tech- 
nology, and changes in management 
philosophies are among the reasons 
why many Federal department and 
agency accounting systems remain un- 
approved. 


GAO’s current objective is to ap- 
prove all executive agencies’ systems, 
insofar as their designs are concerned, 
by 1980. From then on, it conceives 


its job as one of continuous review 
of systems and operations to see how 
well they are working, whether they 
can or should be improved further, 
and whether they remain in conform- 
ity with prescribed principles and 
standards. 


The Concepts Are Still Sound 
The concepts of the Accounting and 
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Auditing Act of 1950 are still as 
sound in 1975 as they were when they 
were conceived and enacted into law. 
Those who are concerned with good 
financial management in Government 
operations would do well to refamiliar- 
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ize themselves with this act and its 
philosophy as a basis for continuing 
improvements in financial manage- 
ment practices which, in our ever- 
changing Government, will always be 
needed. 


Need for Effective and Efficient Government 


If there was ever a time when the American people needed effective 
and efficient government in Washington, it is now. There is simply 
no room for conflicts, rivalries, and overlapping jurisdictions among 
bureaucracies responsible for dealing with our most dangerous domestic 
problems since the Depression. Nor is there room for agencies that 


are unneeded because they have outlived their usefulness. 


It is 


essential that Federal agencies cooperate and communicate with one 
another—and particularly with the American people. 


Senator Abe Ribicoff 
Chairman, Senate Government 
Operations Committee 
January 17, 1975 
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PATRICK R. MULLEN 


Congressional Reform: 
Minority Staffing in 
the House of Representatives 


As part of the legislative branch, GAO must be aware 

of any congressional reforms affecting its working 
relationship with the Congress. One such reform which will 
affect GAO’s future role as an information resource 

is the Congress’ recent adoption of minority staffing 
provisions. This article deals with the rationale behind 
minority staffing reform and the manner in which it was 
handled in the House of Representatives. 


The operation of the committee sys- 
tem, particularly in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has led to the observation 
that the Congress is composed of 
“little legislatures” * that jointly meet 
from time to time to ratify each others’ 
decisions. For instance, it is uncom- 
mon for the House to turn back or 
drastically alter a bill that comes to 
the floor from a legislative committee. 
As Woodrow Wilson said, “Congress 
in committee is Congress at work.” 

To get the valid and reliable infor- 


George Goodwin, Jr., The Little Legisla- 


tures: Committees of Congress, University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1970. 


mation necessary for committees to 
do their work effectively, Congressmen 
have to rely heavily upon the profes- 
sional staffs which have developed 
since the inception of the permanent 
standing committee system in the 19th 
century. These professional committee 
staffers have a considerable impact on 
public policy because they: 


—Do the preparatory work for pub- 
lic hearings and investigations. 


—Select and analyze the information 
used by committees. 


—Exert considerable influence on 
the drafting of legislation and 





Mr. Mullen joined GAO as a management analyst in 1974 after serving as a graduate 
student assistant in the Office of Federal Elections. He received a B.A. degree in 
political science from Blackburn College and has completed course requirements for 
an M.A. degree from American University. Much of the research for this article 
was conducted while the author was a congressional intern in the office of Represent- 
ative John B. Anderson (R-III.) and also for a graduate course. Mr. Mullen is a 
member of the American Political Science Association. 
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committee reports. 


—Serve as a center for communica- 
tion for committees in their deal- 
ings with other House and Senate 
committees, GAO or other con- 
gressional agencies, and the ex- 
ecutive agencies over which the 
committees have jurisdiction. 

—Facilitate the structural change- 
over from one Congress to the 
next. 


A professional staff, therefore, is vital 
to the optimum performance of the 
committee system. 


The committees, of course, never 
function impartially; they reflect po- 
litical divisions. These divisions, how- 
ever, never were effectively manifested 
in the staffing process. In most com- 
mittees, staff appointments were made 
by the committee chairman and tended 
to reflect the partisan affiliation of the 
majority party. Any minority staff 
appointments made were subject to the 
chairman’s approval. In many _ in- 
stances, only the chairman or other 
members of the majority party had 
access to committee staff services to 
develop partisan arguments. Minority 
members, for the most part, had to 
use other sources to develop their 
committee-related work. 


The concern of some Congressmen 
that (1) minority party members of 
committees did not always get their 
fair share of professional staff assist- 
ance and (2) minority members had 
little influence over the selection and 
assignment of staff personnel led to 
considerable pressure within the Con- 
gress to provide permanent partisan 
professional committee staffs. 
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MINORITY STAFFING 


Provisions for Minority Staffing 
Prior to Reform 


Prior to reform, the rules of the 
House of Representatives provided for 
“fair consideration” of minority staff- 
ing needs. The provisions for minority 
stafing in the 93d Congress were as 
follows: 

Standing committee staffi—Rule XI, 
Clause 29, provides each standing com- 
mittee with six professional staff members 
and six clerical staff members. Of these, 
two professional and one clerical shall be 
selected by and assigned to the minority 


party members. [one-fourth of the total 
staff] 


Investigatory Staff—Rule XI, Clause 32, 
provides that each standing committee 
shall submit expense resolutions each year 
providing funds for the payment of ex- 
penses of that committee—including staff. 


Paragraph C of Rule XI, Clause 32, 
provides that the minority party on any 
such standing committee shall receive fair 
consideration in the appointment of com- 
mittee staff personnel pursuant to each 
such primary or additional expense reso- 
lution. 

Most committee staffs well exceeded 
the number of members provided for 
in the rules, as indeed they should 
have if they were to perform effec- 
tively. Staffs provided for minority 
members, however, had not grown 
enough to meet the percentages exist- 
ing under the above rules. The minor- 
ity (Republican) party constituted 44 
percent of the House’s membership 
during the 93d Congress, but only one 
committee allocated one-third of its 
funds and staff for the minority. “Fair 
consideration” resulted in the fact that 
some of the committees which oper- 
ated on a partisan basis assigned as 
low as 3 percent (House Administra- 
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FIGURE 1 


Employment Statistics for 
Standing Committees of the 93d Congress* 


Number of Majority 
employees 


employees 
849 
315 
534 


Total 
Statutory* 


Investigatory 


T otal 


salary** 
Total 
Statutory* 636,206 


Investigatory 778,774 


Majority 
salary** 
$1,414,980 $1,235,611 
528,548 
707,063 


Minority 

Minority employees 

employees as percent 
743 106 12 
260 55 17 
483 51 10 


Minority 
Minority salary as 
salary percent 
$179,369 13 
107,658 17 
71,711 9 


Source: Republican Research Committee 


*Statutory employees and funds were not affected by the rules 


change. 
**For 1 month. 


2?On some committees, majority staffs serve members of both parties by per- 
forming general services. Thus, the underrepresentation of the minority is not 


as severe as the figures suggest. 





tion), 6 percent (Foreign Affairs), or 
7 percent (Ways and Means) of per- 
sonnel to minority members. The 
Armed Services and Official Conduct 
Committees did not divide their staffs 
on a partisan basis and, as a result, 
no staff members were listed as being 
assigned to the minority. (See fig. 1.) 

The staffing situation 
caused Representative Richard Bolling, 
2 Democrat from Missouri and Chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Com- 
mittees, to appeal for increased minor- 
ity staffing. In one of his books he said: 


minority 


The committee needs full and factual 
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information. There is a view that this may 
be provided by creation of a nonpartisan 
staff at the service of members of both 
parties. Committee work, however, with its 
jockeying for partisan advantage, does not 
lend itself to this antiseptic situation, even 
with the best of intentions. The minority 
party is slighted. Its busy members do not 
have available, at the committee level, 
adequate numbers of professionally trained 
people who share the same angle of po- 
litical vision. Policy is made, in large part, 
on political differences. Real policy differ- 
ences require sound information.* 

Without committee staff support, 


*Richard Bolling, Power in the House, 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1968, p. 264. 
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minority party members were left on 
their own to find the research material 
necessary to challenge the position of 
the majority party, both in committee 
and on the floor of the House. Their 
constituents, therefore, were deprived 
of the effective representation they 
were entitled to. Indeed, according to 
most staffing reform proponents, the 
lack of minority staffs’ alternative sug- 
gestions resulted in legislation that 
may not have been as good as it could 
have been if the minority opinion had 
been given more consideration. 
For instance, Albert Quie had stated: 
Good minority staffing provides a some- 
what independent analysis of issues; per- 
haps a different perspective on what is 
appropriate legislation; a separate liaison 
for all our constituencies and a natural 
stimulus for generating the best legislation 
with the best possible analysis and justifi- 
cation. I believe our talented minority staff 
helps the majority staff to do better than 
they might otherwise be inclined to do. 
Both knowledgeable competition and co- 
operation is healthy. The result is a higher 
quality of legislation which eventually 
goes to the President and about which 
both Democrats and Republicans can feel 
proud.‘ 


The Fight for 
Minority Staffing 


The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1970, as offered on the floor, con- 
tained language identical to the rules 
in effect during the 91st Congress. 
The House, however, amended the act 


*Select Committee on Committees, “Com- 
mittee Organization in the House,” House of 
Representatives, 93d Congress, vol. 1, part 1, 
1973, p. 298. 
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to guarantee at least one-third of the 
staff investigative funds for the mi- 
nority. That amendment was offered 
by Representative Frank Thompson, a 
Democrat, and was cosponsored by a 
large, bipartisan group of Repre- 
sentatives. The Thompson-Schwengel 
amendment struck out “and shall re- 
ceive fair consideration in” and in- 
serted “if they so request, to not less 
than one-third of the funds provided 
for.” Thus, paragraph C of rule XI, 
clause 32, read: “The Minority party 
on any such standing committee is 
entitled, if they so request, to not less 
than one-third of the funds provided 
for the appointment of committee staff 
personnel pursuant to each such pri- 
mary or additional expense resolu- 
tion.” The amendment passed by a 
vote of 105 to 63. 

At the beginning of the 92d Con- 
gress, the House Democratic Caucus 
bound its membership by unit rule to 
delete the one-third minority staffing 
provision from the rules of the House. 
House Resolution 5, drafted by the 
Democratic Caucus, provided that the 
rules of the 91st Congress, together 
with all applicable provisions of the 
Legislative Reorganization Acts of 
1946 and 1970, be adopted as the rules 
of the 92d Congress. The provisions 
for minority staffing were an excep- 
tion. The language of the Thompson- 
Schwengel amendment was replaced 
with the former “fair consideration” 
language of paragraph C, and rules 
were adopted on a 226 to 156 straight 
party-line vote, with Representative 
Thompson voting “present.” 

Prospects for restoring the minority 
staffing reform looked good at the 
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start of the 93d Congress. Although 
the Republicans had only picked up 
about a dozen new seats, the Demo- 
cratic Caucus was being rocked by a 
strong new reform movement which 
should have meant greater sympathy 
for the minority staffing cause. Rep- 
resentative James Cleveland (R-N.H.) 
and Representative John B. Anderson 
(R-Ill.) introduced House resolution 
167 to permit the minority party on 
a committee, upon request, to receive 
“up to” one-third of a committee’s 
investigative staff funds. This was a 
somewhat milder version of the 1970 
amendment which would have required 
“at least” one-third of the funds. 

The drive to reinstate the minority 
staffing reform in the 93d Congress 
was joined by Common Cause chair- 
man John Gardner and consumer ad- 
vocate Ralph Nader. At a highly pub- 
licized press conference on February 
5, 1973, Anderson, Cleveland, Gard- 
ner, and Nader joined Minority Leader 
Ford and minority whip Arends to 
try to build up support for the staffing 
reform proposal. Gardner and Nader 
appealed to the public to petition their 
representatives, especially if they were 
Democrats, to support the reform. 

A strategy was formulated to offer 
the minority staffing proposal as an 
amendment to a routine committee 
authorization, either in committee or 
on the floor. On February 27, how- 
ever, the Rules Committee killed the 
Anderson-Cleveland proposal. By an 


5I wish to thank Donald Wolfensberger, 
legislative assistant to Congressman John B. 
Anderson, for the use of his file on the 
minority staffing floor strategy during the 
93d Congress. 
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8 to 4 partisan vote, the Committee 
acted to bring resolutions authorizing 
travel and investigation activities of 
nine committees to the floor under a 
closed rule. This prevented the offering 
of the minority stafing amendment on 
the floor without the defeat of the 
previous question. It is ironic that the 
Democratic Caucus had just adopted 
a resolution which narrowly restricted 
the use of closed rules. 

When the authorization for the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
came to the House floor on February 
28, Congressman Anderson urged de- 
feat of the previous question so that 
the minority staffing resolution could 
be offered. Congressman Richard 
Bolling was in charge of managing 
the (closed) rule on the floor and thus 
had to appeal for the adoption of the 
resolution without the minority staffing 
amendment. 

The effort to defeat the previous 
question failed on a vote of 204 to 
191, with 14 Democrats siding with 
the minority staffing cause. Congress- 
man Bolling pointed out that some key 
language from the 1970 Legislative 
Reorganization Act was missing from 
the proposal offered on February 28. 
He stated that the 1970 reform had 
some provisions which went to the 
crux of the situation. Speaking of the 
1970 Legislative Reorganization Act, 
he said, “When it gives to the minority 
an absolute right to select one-third, 
it reserves to the majority of the com- 
mittee the right not to retain in its 
employ people who are of a certain 


kind.” ® 


® Congressional Record, Feb. 28, 1973, p. 
H 1215. 
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A compromise was drawn up to 
read: 

32 (c) The minority party on any such 
standing committee is entitled upon re- 
quest of a majority of such minority, to 
up to one-third of the funds provided for 
the appointment of committee staff pur- 
suant to each primary or additional ex- 
pense resolution. The committee shall 
appoint any persons so selected whose 
character and qualifications are acceptable 
to a majority of the committee. If the 
committee determines that the character 
and qualifications of any person so selected 
are unacceptable to the committee, a 
majority of the minority party members 
may select other persons for appointment 
by the committee to the staff until such 
appointment is made. Each staff member 
appointed under this subparagraph shall 
be assigned to such committee business as 
the minority party members of the com- 
mittee consider advisable.’ 

On March 7, 1973, the House began 
considering a resolution which would 
have amended rule XI to provide for 
more open committee meetings. Al- 
though the bill came to the floor under 
an open rule, the parliamentarian in- 
formed the Republican leadership that 
an attempted minority staffing amend- 
ment would be ruled as not germane 
though rule XI dealt with 
staffing provisions. Thus, 
there was another procedural move to 
defeat the previous question so that 
the minority staffing amendment would 
not be ruled out of order. The new mi- 
nority staffing bill, with the Bolling 
compromise, was to be offered as an 
amendment to the open committee 
resolution if the previous question 
were defeated. Congressman Bolling, 


even 
minority 


7 The language following the first sentence 
in this compromise was identical to rule XI, 
clause 29 (a) (2) which applied to profes- 
sional minority staff during the 93d Congress. 
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however, stated that he was not in a 
position to support the minority staffing 
move. On this occasion, defeat of the 
previous question was lost by only one 
vote, 197 to 196, with 17 Democrats 
voting with the Republicans. The pro- 
vision for more open committee meet- 
ings was later passed and was a noted 
reform enacted during the 93d Con- 
gress. The minority staffing proposal 
was never voted on directly on the 
House floor. 


Figure 2 compares the February 28 
and March 7 votes on the previous 
question. 


FIGURE 2 


Previous Question Votes 
(Minority Staffing Issue) 


February 28, 1973 
Yes No Present Absent Total 


208 13 1 21 239 
Republicans 0 178 0 14 192 
Total 204 191 1 35 431 


Democrats 


March 7, 1973 
Yes No Present Absent Total 


197 17 1 26 241 
0 179 0 12 191 
197 196 1 38 432 


Democrats 
Republicans 
Total 


It is interesting to note that six of 
the Democrats who voted for defeat 
of the previous question on February 
28 did not vote for it on March 7. A 
possible reason was that the open rule 
issue was not the same as on February 
28. Even though the net gain of 
Democrats for the second vote was 
only four, actually nine new Demo- 
crats were picked up (taking into ac- 
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count the loss of six). Therefore, if 
we assume that all Democrats who 
supported defeat of the previous ques- 
tion one or both times were sympa- 
thetic to the minority staffing cause, 
the actual total would be 23. However, 
the six lost could have been voting 
their consciences on open rules and 
not necessarily voting for minority 
staffing. It is possible that many more 
sympathetic Democrats did not go 
along with the proposal either time 
because of the extraordinary manner 
in which the issue was raised (not 
being reported from a committee) and 
because they did not want to irritate 
their leadership. 

After the March 7 vote, many with- 
in the Republican leadership felt that 
the minority staffing issue was dead 
for the remainder of the 93d Con- 
gress. Provisions for minority staff- 
ing, however, were included in the 
recommendations for general com- 
mittee reorganization formulated by 
the Bolling-Martin Select Committee 
on Committees (H. Res. 988). The 
recommendations were for a major 
realignment of committee powers and, 
as a result, were strongly opposed by 
the Democratic chairmen of the com- 
mittees affected. The minority staffing 
proposal was included as one of sev- 
eral resolutions that were especially 
appealing to Republicans in an effort 
to elicit their support against expected 
fierce opposition from these senior 
Democrats. 

Opponents of the Bolling-Martin 
recommendations sponsored their own 
reorganization committee which was 
chaired by Representative Julia Han- 
sen (D-Wash.). Several Republicans 
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were sympathetic to the Hansen reso- 
lution but indicated that they could 
not support it unless provisions for 
minority staffing and a ban on proxy 
voting were included. As a result, these 
reforms were added to the Hansen 
substitute plan (H. Res. 1248) on 
separate amendments in order to erode 
some of the Republican support for 
the Bolling-Martin proposal. The 
strategy succeeded. On October 8, 
1974, the House adopted House reso- 
lution 1248 by a vote of 203 to 165. 
Fifty-three of the 151 Republicans 
present, along with 150 Democrats, 
voted for the Hansen plan. The House 
then passed House resolution 988, con- 
taining the Hansen plan as an amend- 
ment, by a 359 to 7 vote. 

The passage of House resolution 
988, as amended by the Hansen plan, 
increased each committee’s permanent 
staff to 18 professionals and 12 clerks. 
The minority party was granted con- 
trol of one-third of the investigative 
funds. The ranking minority member 
of each committee is responsible for 
choosing most of the minority staff. 
Each ranking minority member of a 
subcommittee is able to retain one 
professional staff member through the 
use of the investigative funds allotted 
to the minority party. 


Conclusions 


Any lack of adequate staffing, 
whether majority or minority, results 
in the violation of two different norm- 
ative theories of congressional politics. 
The first theory, “party responsibility,” 
assumes that opposing parties should 
be able to present clear-cut programs 
to the electorate. The second theory 
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states the need for independence and 
even competition between the legis- 
lative and executive branches. For this 
competition to exist, the Congress 
must have parity of informational ca- 
pacity with the executive branch. This 
is particularly true when the minority 
in the Congress is not in control of 
the executive branch (ie., 1961-68). 
Parity cannot exist if there is not 
enough staff support to get informa- 
tion for the minority committee mem- 
bers. This lack of information results 
in less than optimal performance by 
the entire committee, since the de- 
bate is not as intense or well-informed 
as it could be in true “constitutional 
balance” or “competitive party” mod- 
els. The result is an inferior informa- 
tional position for the legislature vis- 
a-vis the executive branch. 

It goes without saying that Demo- 
crats and Republicans have different 
viewpoints on many issues of vital im- 
portance. For the maintenance of a 
true adversary system, differing view- 
points must be presented as fully and 
as forcefully as possible. This is re- 
quired so that all arguments can be 
fairly evaluated and decisions based 
upon as complete and accurate infor- 
mation as possible. The minority can 
not fulfill its responsibility to present 
its viewpoint (and thus represent its 
constituents) unless it is adequately 
staffed with a sufficient number of 
professionals. 

Although staffs cannot be micro- 
cosms of the committee membership 
or the full House, attempts are now 
being made to have some “devil’s ad- 
vocate” staffers in order to guarantee 
an ideological diversity in the com- 
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mittee’s deliberations. All committee 
members will now have a right to the 
use of adequate professional commit- 
tee staff that is best able to pursue the 
individual member’s ideological view- 
point. Indeed, on committees where 
ideological splits are most evident, it 
may even be advisable for the majority 
(members and staff) to encourage the 
presentation of opposing viewpoints. 
At first glance, this may seem to be 
against the majority’s own best inter- 
est. In the long run, however, better 
legislation will result and the com- 
mittee system will be a more legitimate 
and viable institution. 

The minority staffing reform means 
that, in the future, House committee 
staffs will be provided a better oppor- 
tunity to develop and present their 
views. A committee staff responsible 
only to the majority party was more 
likely to result in important technical 
or political information being over- 
looked. As a result of the reform, more 
thoughtful deliberation will be a nec- 
essity. 

The Congress has done much in re- 
cent years to upgrade its informational 
capacity, including expanding the roles 
of GAO and the Congressional Re- 
search Service and establishing several 
new congressional agencies. The mi- 
nority’s increased use of these agen- 
cies will enhance their already ex- 
panded roles. Much of GAO’s work 
requires close contact and good work- 
ing relations with committee staff 
members. As a result of the reform, 
GAO will be required to work even 
more closely with the professional 
staffs of both parties in order to de- 
velop the technical information neces- 
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sary to support possible legislative of unrestricted GAO reports be sent 
alternatives. Perhaps the most recent to the ranking minority members of 
change in GAO policy which reflects committees and subcommittees when- 
this role is the requirement that copies ever copies are sent to the chairmen. 


Need for Disclosure 


The greatest safeguard to economy and efficiency in the expenditure 
of public moneys and the preservation of the trust and confidence of 
the people in their Government is the utmost publicity in all the 
fiscal transactions in which representatives of the United States may 
be engaged. 


Annual Report of the 


Comptroller General of the 
United States, 1928 
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MARILYN L. PUETT 


Evolution of a Species: 
The Traveling GAO Wife 


In the tradition of Charles Darwin, a new species has 
developed in the midst of the General Accounting 
Office. A member of this species writes her views of this 


evolution. 


The Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 created the U.S. General Account- 
ing Office, “Watchdog” of the Fed- 
eral Government. With this creation 
came, in time, the evolution of a 
species known as the traveling GAO 
wife, “Watchdog” of the Federal 
watchdogs. 

The evolution process has resulted 
in the 1975 GAO wife enjoying more 
privileges and assuming greater re- 
sponsibilities than her predecessors. 
She has emerged as a “wheeler-dealer” 
in the game of big business. While her 
husband works on_ congressional 
budget appropriations, she triumphs 
over a supermarket manager about an 
out-of-state check. While he deals with 
no-fault insurance, she tackles a no- 
fault laundromat and can decode the 
instructions on any washer and dryer. 

When recruiting a GAO wife, hus- 
bands-to-be may promise travel to 
distant and exotic places. Little does 


the wife realize that he means places 
like Sopchoppy, Florida; Ty Ty, 
Georgia; and Chalk Level, Tennessee. 
As a result of this travel, GAO wives 
can give explicit directions to any 
place in any such “major” city in the 
region. And, if they’re not familiar 
with a certain city, they can turn to 
their complete set of road maps, pro- 
vided by visits to numerous State 
welcome centers. 


Darwin's Fittest 


The GAO wife follows in the tra- 
dition of Charles Darwin’s theory of 
“survival of the fittest”: the meek, 
weak, and timid soon falter; the 
“fittest” reign supreme. 

Even the fittest, however, can have 
difficulty in battling the boredom of 
four, blank walls in a motel room, the 
repetition of restaurant menus (ground 
sirloin, baked potato or french fries, 





Mrs. Puett is the wife of management auditor John Puett and for 2 years has 
traveled with her husband in the Atlanta region. She is a graduate of Western Carolina 
University in Cullowhee, North Carolina, with a B.S. degree in psychology and a 


B.A. degree in German. 
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cole slaw or salad, choice of dressing) 
and the subtle changes in body chem- 
istry that result from changes in 
drinking water. 


Mentally Fit 
Of all species, however, the GAO 


wife seems to be the most stable men- 
tally. She has a calculating mind and 
calm approach to touchy situations. 
She is fiercely independent and quick 
to adjust to new surroundings, new 
people, new supermarkets, new laun- 
dries, new service stations, new stores, 
new landladies, etc. 

One threat to her sound mental 
health is the apparent loss of identity 
known as the “add’l. pers. complex.” 
This condition derives its name from 
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the notice on motel doors reading 
“$12 single, $4 each add’l. pers.” Is 
this extra charge for the detergent re- 
quired to wash an extra towel and 
both halves of the bedsheets? For the 
second plastic cup? Perhaps for furni- 
ture polish to remove the second set of 
fingerprints from the television set? 
Common symptoms of the “add’l. 
pers. complex” are frantic dirtying of 
all the towels, mussing the other bed, 
drinking from all the plastic cups, and 
overworking the switchboard operator 
(unless the notice on the door also 
reads “15¢ each local call”). As the 
complex progresses, victims have been 
observed stuffing their suitcases with 
stationery bearing the motel letter- 
head, tiny bars of soap with which it 
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is impossible to bathe, and fly swatters 
in an assortment of colors, obviously 
trying to get their add’l. pers.’s worth! 


Physically Fit 


After a year of travel, the GAO 
wife learns that there are few insur- 
mountable obstacles. She can fight city 
halls, major department store chains, 
utility companies, and apartment man- 
agers with calm in her eyes and sur- 
vival in her heart. Why? Because she 
is physically fit. Traveling to 20 loca- 
tions in 5 months (for the record, 
that is 1 week per location) certainly 
contributes to well-toned muscles and 
a strong heart. Back seats and trunks 
must be unloaded, suitcases unpacked, 
and, at the end of the week, it’s all 
done in reverse. Of course, first-floor 
rooms are out of the question. 

The country’s energy crisis has done 
much to promote my physical fitness. 
A short drive to the nearest quick 
market is now a short walk. That ride 
into town has become a walk to the 
bus stop. Sightseeing that was once 
done from an automobile is now done 
from a rented bicycle. 

During the peak of last year’s gas- 
oline allocations, the “early to bed, 
early to rise” adage was certainly a 
fitting one. Rising at 6 o’clock, I would 
grab a newspaper and a cup of coflee 
and watch the sun rise over the gas 
pumps, its golden rays reflected ro- 
mantically on the 60-cents-per-gallon 
sign. 

All this exercise made me healthy; 
my experiences have contributed to my 
wisdom; wealth is debatable. 
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Field of Management 
The GAO wife has a good mind for 


management, especially in the areas 
of time and space. A great deal of 
expertise is required to pack all one’s 
belongings into the trunk of a car, 
find room for the souvenirs from 
Disney World, and still be ready to 
leave the audit site at 5 o’clock. 

An excellent test of management 
comes when motel checkout time is 
12 o’clock and the husband doesn’t 
get off work until five. Shopping is 
normally an easy pastime. But when 
there are 5 hours to kill, it becomes a 
chore. How many times can you look 
at the same furniture or clothes before 
their appearance becomes permanently 
etched in your mind? Three trips 
around a mall and the fourth can be 
done blindfolded. And, after the third 
visit to a store, the sales clerks eye 
you suspiciously as if you were “casing 
the joint”! By 5 o’clock, shopping has 
become an ugly word. 


Always a GAO Wife 


Don’t think we’re complaining, 
though (not too much, anyway). 
We’re a unique group with exceptional 
opportunities to live on the beach and 
in the mountains, to splash in the At- 
lantic in April and the Gulf of Mexico 
in August. We have taken a firm grip 
on these opportunities, and, despite our 
threats to resign from the job, we 
enjoy this life. 

We have evolved and will continue 
to do so. But no matter where our 
evolution leads us, at heart we will 
always be GAO wives. 





ROBERT ROSENSTEEL 


Program Evaluation as an 
Integral Part of Public Policy 


A discussion of the role program evaluation plays in 
formulating and implementing public policy. 


All levels of government badly need 
more and better evaluations as a guide 
to improving public programs and de- 
vising new policies to produce more 
desirable results. 

This need is especially apparent to- 
day. Urban renewal has torn down 
more housing than it has replaced, 
without finding homes for those dis- 
placed; the welfare system has encour- 
aged husbands to abandon their fami- 
lies; schools have not educated the 
young to assume responsible roles in 
society. The ailments of the city—the 
heightened racial tensions; the many 
square miles of slums and sprawl; the 
disorderly, uneconomic, and antisocial 
patterns of urban development and 
land use; the rise in crime—still per- 
sist. 

The Congress, as well as the bureauc- 
racy, “grapples” with these problems 
instead of managing them. Why? Has 
government become so complex that it 
is unmanageable, or are we just not 


informed enough to deal with the 
problems? I think the latter. 

This lack of information is the result 
of a failure to formulate a compre- 
hensive conceptual framework for de- 
veloping a complete set of programs; a 
failure to diagnose the major economic, 
political, social, and institutional di- 
mensions of problems; and a failure 
to systematically evaluate programs 
aimed at solving the Nation’s ills. 

This paper will focus on the evalua- 
tion function, pointing out the gaps 
and shortfalls, as an integral part of 
the decisionmaking process. 


Current State of Affairs 


In recent years, a great percentage of 
the Federal budget has been allocated 
to public programs for meeting social 
needs. Public aspirations for more 
social programs and for more effective 
programs are increasing. Yet, dissatis- 
faction with these programs is wide- 
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spread because of their fragmentation 
and apparent ineffectiveness. Similarly, 
the burdens of heavy taxation and 
inflation intensify public demands for 
a leaner and more efficient bureaucracy. 

Even though we have many social 
programs, their effectiveness in helping 
the disadvantaged is unknown. We 
have not had much success in identify- 
ing and measuring the relative distribu- 
tion of problems. We do not know who 
benefits, how much, through which 
programs, or how different programs 
can be produced most effectively. 
There is a lack of information con- 
cerning the individuals affected by a 
program over a period of time, and a 
failure to identify the interrelationships 
among problems. Once, it was enough 
to know that so many Federal dollars 
financed the construction of so many 
homes; now there is a concern over 
secondary impacts, such as the effects 
of construction on a community and 
the environment. 

Also, programs are not organized 
to facilitate the investigation of their 
effectiveness, nor are they designed to 
allow for comparisons of their benefits, 
because they lack adequately defined 
criteria of program effectiveness. This 
can be attributed partially to the fact 
that the typical Federal program has 
multiple objectives and partially to the 
fact that objectives are vague—not 
defined in measurable terms. However, 
most of the absence of evaluation 
criteria is due to agency officials’ 
failure to adequately define their ob- 
jectives and the Congress’ failure to 
prescribe such criteria. 

To insure that public programs meet 
the needs of society, it is necessary to 
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analyze their consequences—that is, to 
measure their successes and failures in 
meeting the Nation’s goals. Program 
evaluation provides this measurement 
and therefore provides the basis for 
making more rational, systematic de- 
cisions about continuing, modifying, 
or eliminating public programs. 

Program evaluation describes the 
status of a system and assesses the 
effects of its operations in terms such 
as cost benefits or goal attainment. It 
provides feedback that can lead to pro- 
gram improvement. It assesses whether 
the program is being carried out in 
accordance with policy prescription 
and whether the use of program re- 
sources is efficient in comparison with 
alternative means of achieving the 
same or similar objectives. 


Efforts to Improve 
Decisionmaking 


Progress has been made in improv- 
ing the whole Federal decisionmaking 
process. The following section will 
examine the various legislative and 
administrative efforts to improve the 
bases upon which decisions are made. 

Most efforts to evaluate programs or 
organizations have been primarily con- 
cerned with efficiency—productivity 
measured in terms of input-output re- 
lationships—or with measuring the use 
of resources. 

The programing, planning, and 
budgeting system (PPB) was imple- 
mented in the mid-1960s in an effort 
to move organizations towards measur- 
ing effectiveness. It is a system for 
making as explicit as possible the costs 
and benefits of alternative programs 
designed to meet a particular goal. It 
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was designed to encourage people to - 


use its information systematically in 
formulating, developing, and imple- 
menting public policy. 

The performance management sys- 
tem, developed by OMB for assessing 
results of Federal domestic programs, 
embodies the principles of management 
by objectives and accountability for 
program results. In this system, pro- 
gram goals are first established and 
then are reduced to the operating pro- 
gram objectives. Once the program 
objectives are established, performance 
measures are defined that are related 
to the program objectives. These per- 
formance measures deal with the ex- 
tent to which program goals are being 
met and the progress being made in 
achieving the operating program ob- 
jectives. In addition to these effective- 
ness and efficiency measures, the system 
provides accountability by clearly 
identifying the individual responsible 
for achieving the objective. 

A major initiative recently launched 
by OMB is to identify major program 
objectives of Presidential interest 
among the major Federal agencies and 
to develop a routine system for track- 
ing their attainment. This process, 
better known as management by ob- 
jectives, concentrates on improving 
performance and increasing produc- 
tivity by sharpening the management 
function of planning, controlling, and 
directing. In essence, this process 
directs work efforts toward predeter- 
mined goals by setting objectives and 
making progress reviews. 

OMB has taken steps to expand the 
coverage of its Circular A-44 to em- 
brace the concepts of efficiency and 
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effectiveness measurement. The intent 
of the expanded circular, entitled “The 
Management Review and Improvement 
Program,” is to institutionalize a man- 
agement system for measuring effec- 
tiveness by requiring each department 
and agency to establish continuing, 
systematic review and improvement 
programs at all levels within the or- 
ganization. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, the mandate of the Con- 
gressional Research Service (CRS) 
was expanded in recognition of the 
Congress’ great need for help in mak- 
ing policy analyses. CRS’ traditional 
services to the Congress include: 

. . . background reports on public and 

legislative issues; pro and con analyses of 

bills, studies of alternative proposals for 
solutions of national problems; legal opin- 
ions; surveys of court decisions; spot 
factual information; newspaper searches; 
assistance in preparing draft statements; 
translations; legislative histories; 

bibliographies; tabulations of statistics; 
consultations with subject specialists... .” 

Under its new and expanded re- 
sponsibilities, CRS assists the Congress 
by providing (1) lists of subject and 
policy areas the Congressmen may wish 
to explore in greater depth, (2) cur- 
rent and concise information about 
current legislative issues, and (3) 
identification, analysis, and discussion 
of emerging public policy issues with 
committees. In addition, it has devel- 
oped computer programs to analyze 
the economic impact of alternative 


1Lester S. Jayson, Director, Congressional 
Research Service, Statement Before Joint 


Committee on Congressional Operations, 
Committee on Congressional Operations, May 
16, 1974, pp. 5-6. 
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fiscal and monetary policies. 

Pursuant to the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970, the Congress 
gave GAO the responsibility for evalu- 
ating the impact of Government pro- 
grams. Although GAO has long con- 
strued the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921 to include this authority, the 
1970 act made this authority quite 
explicit. 

Other efforts to improve the bases 
for decisionmaking include the estab- 
lishment of the Office of Technology 
Assessment and the joint project cur- 
rently being conducted by GAO, OMB, 
and the Civil Service Commission to 
measure productivity in the Federal 
sector of the economy. The newly 
created Office of Technology Assess- 
ment will provide the Congress with the 
expertise to evaluate specific tech- 
nological problems. The Federal pro- 
ductivity indices being developed will 
provide the Congress with measures of 
the Federal sector’s efficiency. 

In the past few years, the Congress 
has begun to request evaluation of 
certain major programs, often in- 
corporating requirements for program 
evaluation into the authorizing legisla- 
tion. The Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 contained no references to 
evaluation requirements for OEO pro- 
grams. However, in the 1967 amend- 
ments to the Economic Opportunity 
Act, the Congress emphasized the need 
for careful evaluation of all OEO 
programs. 

GAO’s November 1972 report? on 


*“Budgetary and Fiscal Information Needs 
of the Congress” (B-115398, Nov. 10, 1972), 
p. 8. 
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congressional information needs stated 
that there was a requirement “. . . to 
easily obtain . . . information essential 
to the assessment and impacts of 
Federal programs and _ projects.” 
Specifically, what was needed in this 
area was per-unit program costs, cost- 
benefit analyses, outputs, and program 
effectiveness measures. 

Congressional needs in this area 
are further emphasized by the 22 acts 
passed and the 5 bills introduced be- 
tween fiscal years 1968 and 1972 that 
included specific program analysis 
requirements. 


Need for Program Evaluation 


An important aspect of the program 
management process is to assess per- 
formance and accomplishments. Evalu- 
ation involves identifying, measuring, 
and comparing program results with 
established program objectives. Evalua- 
tion also includes comparing operating 
program results with the estimated re- 
sults of alternative approaches. 

GAO’s previous evaluations of public 
programs support the Urban Institute’s 
assertion of the importance of program 
evaluation: 


. two factors must be kept in mind 
when developing and carrying out Federal 
programs; any course of action has many 
possible outcomes and any act has in- 
herent error associated with it. We cannot 
predict with certainty which results will 
follow from particular policies, nor should 
we be confident that policy implementa- 
tion will conform to plan. Both factors 
imply that early determination of effects 
is necessary in order to meet and possibly 
redirect, program goals. The limited re- 
sources available to meet grave social needs 
and the significant but largely unpredict- 
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able impact of federal domestic policies 

require timely feedback about both positive 

and negative effects from on-going pro- 

grams to assure productive program plan- 

ning and management.® 

The point to be made here is that 
uncertainty about the effects of public 
programs makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to plan efficiently or to 
provide efficient funding of future 
programs. Program evaluation makes 
possible more objective judgments on 
the economic and social costs and 
effects of public programs. These judg- 
ments can be used as guides for allocat- 
ing resources and for making major 
policy decisions as to which projects, 
program strategies, and techniques are 
best. 


Weaknesses in 
Program Evaluation 


This section will examine what we 
have learned from evaluating public 
programs, show the importance of 
evaluation, and point out some of the 
weaknesses in evaluation. 

The difficulty in identifying and 
measuring the impact of Federal pro- 
grams is, in some instances, the result 
of vaguely defined program goals and 
criteria in the authorizing legislation. 
Unless goals are precisely stated, there 
is no standard against which to meas- 
ure the direction of a program or its 
rate of progress. 

For example, under the Area Re- 
development Act, an “economically de- 
pressed area” was not defined. Was it 

8 Wholey, Scanlon, Duffy, Fukumoto, Vogt, 
Federal Evaluation Policy-Analyzing the Ef.- 


fects of Public Programs, The Urban Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C., 1970, p. 29. 
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an entire country? A labor market as 
a whole? Depressed pockets in a labor 
market, such as part of a county? 

In addition, the OEO special impact 
programs in Los Angeles and in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn 
created some jobs but no noticeable 
economic uplift. Were these programs 
successful? No one knows because 
criteria on what constituted success 
was lacking. 

The Congress, HEW, and the De- 
partment of Labor have not established 
specific criteria to assess the effective- 
ness of social services in helping the 
disadvantaged reduce their dependency 
on welfare. Is the goal of social service 
legislation reached if 4 percent of the 
participants in the aid to families with 
dependent children program obtain 
employment and no longer need wel- 
fare? Would it require 20 percent? No 
one is certain.‘ 

An inadequate data base hinders the 
evaluation function. For example, a 
lack of information precluded the 
effect of social services on welfare re- 
cipients from being assessed. In com- 
menting on the growth of the aid to 
families with dependent children pro- 
gram, a Senator said: 

... For years beyond 1973, Congress must 

undertake an honest asssesment of this 

program’s worth. There is no doubt that 
the threat posed by the vastly increased 
spending for social services is a very serious 
problem; but perhaps more serious is the 
almost complete lack of information as to 


how this money is spent, because without 
such data we have no way of knowing 


“Comptroller General’s report to the Con- 
gress, “Social Services: Do They Help Wel- 
fare Recipients Achieve Self-Support or Re- 
duced Dependency?” (B-164031(3), June 27, 
1973), p. 9. 
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whether our money is wasted or spent 
soundly. 

At this time, there is no single person 
or agency who knows how many State pro- 
grams are being financed under social 
services; similarly, nobody knows exactly 
what the State programs are. And, as many 
Senators might suspect, since we do not 
know how many or what kind of programs 
are being financed, we have no idea how 
well the social services program has 
achieved its stated goal of keeping persons 
off welfare.® 


Since an adequate data base is the 
key baseline for post-testing and evalu- 
ation, data should be collected accord- 
ing to a design based on what is ex- 
pected to be done with the data. Some 
of the impediments to evaluating the 
Model Cities Program were too much 
data, too little data, and incomparable 
data. 

The emphasis of evaluation policy 
has been vertical; that is, particular 
sectors of the economy, such as trans- 
portation, energy, agriculture, and 
education, have been treated as though 
they are discrete. This emphasis ne- 
glects the interdependence of programs 
and activities. As a result, we are 
ignorant of a problem’s institutional 
dimensions and cannot evaluate pro- 
gram results with any certainty. For 
example, we cannot successfully deal 
with the poverty problem without 
successfully dealing with the complex 
network of unemployment, poor hous- 
ing, poor health services, and poor 
education, all of which act upon the 
programs designed to deal with 
poverty. The problems inherent in 
ameliorating poverty would be sub- 
stantially reduced if vertical evaluation 


‘Ibid. 
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were supplemented by parallel, hori- 
zontal evaluation. 


For example, in a review of the 
manpower training programs in Ap- 
palachian Kentucky, GAO noted that 
several of these programs were operat- 
ing at cross purposes. While Federal 
funds were being used to improve the 
economic conditions of an area, other 
program funds were being used to 
indirectly drain the area of its most 
important economic resources—the 


younger and more talented citizens— 
by training them for jobs that could 
best be obtained only by moving away. 


Another difficult problem ensues 
when programs are funded by more 
than one Federal agency with similar 
objectives. Since an overall program 
coordinator is lacking, programs tend 
to compete with, rather than comple- 
ment, each other. For example, until 
the enactment of the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act of 1973, 
there was a proliferation of manpower 
training programs, each with its own 
funding source and eligibility require- 
ments. Although each program was 
supposed to serve a distinct client 
group, many persons in need of train- 
ing could qualify under several pro- 
grams because of the often broad 
guidelines on eligibility. In the District 
of Columbia, there were 17 Federal 
manpower programs, funded by 5 
Federal agencies, providing similar 
job training and employment services 
to the same group of District residents. 


So, 


Until large-scale, serious cross-program 
evaluations are conducted, we simply will 
not have definitive answers on the relative 
impact of programs which have similar 
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objectives.° 

However, most programs are not 
designed with evaluation in mind. For 
example, consider the social service 
programs for reducing dependency 
of the disadvantaged on public assis- 
tance. These programs, all having the 
same objective, have such a hodge- 
podge, fragmented delivery system that, 
in effect, individuals can qualify for 
services under a number of different 
programs. As a result, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to isolate those vari- 
ables which bring about change. There- 
fore, it is almost impossible to ascer- 
tain which programs accomplish their 
objectives and which programs work 
best with which kinds of people. 

To improve policymaking, we need 
results, empirical evidence, from 
soundly conceived and executed studies 
that not only measure the effectiveness 
of existing programs but also assess 
the merits of new policy ideas on a 
small scale before new, large-scale 
programs are launched. The Integrated 
Grant Administration program and the 
Planned Variations Demonstration pro- 
gram serve such a purpose. 

The Integrated Grant Administration 
program was conducted on an experi- 
mental basis by OMB and GSA to 
demonstrate the principles of joint 
funding of a number of Federal grant- 
in-aid programs through submission 
of a single application. The Planned 
Variations Demonstration was de- 
signed to demonstrate the feasibility of 
special revenue sharing for urban com- 


® National Academy of Public Administra- 
tion/GAO, “A Conference Summary-Evalu- 
ation of Federal Economic Assistance Pro- 
grams,” Oct. 11-13, 1973, p. b. 
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munity development. The main ob- 
jective of the 2-year demonstrations 
was to help cities improve their co- 
ordination of Federal funds in solving 
critical urban problems, increase their 
ability to set local priorities, and re- 
duce bureaucratic red tape. 

The monitoring and evaluating sys- 
tems in use are sometimes too limited 
to provide program management with 
the data necessary to measure program 
success. Because policymakers lack 
evaluations, they cannot determine 
whether programs and projects are 
effectively meeting objectives or need 
redirecting. Nor do they know if con- 
gressional intent has been met. For 
example, GAO noted in its review of 
Federal programs for education of the 
handicapped that, because Federal, 
State, and local agencies’ evaluations 
had been inadequate, managers could 
not 


—detect ineffective programs and 
projects, 

—redirect existing programs or plan 
for more effective programs, or 

—disseminate the results of effective 
programs and projects to other 
educators and administrators. 


Those who make the decisions need 
to know the implications of their avail- 
able choices. The objective of program 
evaluation is to provide relevant feed- 
back on those implications, so the 
decisionmakers can help the Federal 
Government be more responsive to the 
Nation’s needs. 

Essential conditions for successful 
evaluation of a Federal program are 
the existence of the methodology and 
sound measurements that will make it 
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possible to distinguish program ef- 
fects: 

We need to develop methods for these 

programs that will clearly show not only 

what we invest in them but what is accom- 
plished in relation to what is intended. 

We need techniques to measure the dif- 

ference in social conditions that result 

from infusing public funds and other re- 
sources into programs intended to improve 
these conditions. This type of accounting 
is needed by policy makers and planners 

. . and by reviewers of performance. We 

need to know what happens to people 

affected by certain programs compared to 
people who are not affected.’ 

However, the evaluation function 
suffers from a number of weaknesses: 
lack of specific program goals to eval- 
uate; lack of a data base (reliable 
and pertinent data) to permit more 
effective evaluations of accomplish- 
ments; failure to use pilot testing to 
assess program impact; and lack of 
an evaluation methodology. 

Although the Congress has become 
concerned about evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of Federal programs, the 
Federal machinery for making policy 
and budget decisions suffers from a 
crucial weakness: it lacks a compre- 
hensive system for measuring program 
effectiveness. Excluding the program 
evaluation responsibilities of GAO, the 
Federal Government is devoid of a 
comprehensive evaluation system. Most 
Federal agencies have no overall sys- 
tem for objectively evaluating pro- 
gram and project effectiveness. In ad- 
dition, there is no system for plan- 
ning, executing, and using evaluation 
studies. 


7 Elmer B. Staats, “The Challenge of Eval- 
uating Federal Social Programs,” Evaluation, 


vol. 1, no. 3, May 1973, p. 21. 
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As a result, the Congress, and most 
levels of government, suffer from an 
information gap and, in effect, cannot 
respond to the Nation’s needs. More 
analytic studies, longitudinal studies, 
systematic experiments, and behavioral 
models are needed to assist analysts 
in better policy formulation and fiscal 
allocation. 


Congressional Budget and 
impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 


The need to improve the bases upon 
which decisions are made is embodied 
in the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974. The 
enactment of the act shows how im- 
portant evaluation is becoming in the 
development of public policy and in 
the administration and management of 
public programs. 

The act provides a mechanism 
whereby the Congress can examine and 
establish a national budget, identify 
and select national priorities, and de- 
velop an adequate and effective infor- 
mation and program evaluation capa- 
bility for budgetary decisionmaking. 
If its backers are right 

. .. the new process will provide Congress 

with better tools to evaluate the financial 

needs of the nation and bring coherence 
and logic to an appropriation process that 
has lacked both. If the system works, it 


will mean greater control by Congress over 
how money is spent.® 


Specifically, the act provides for 
the Congress to encourage executive 


® Joel Havemann, “Budget Reform Legis- 
lation Calls for Major Procedural Change,” 
National Journal Reports, May 18, 1974, p. 
734. 
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agencies and GAO to evaluate pro- 
grams, using, for example, pilot tests, 
cost-benefit analysis, and other ana- 
lytical techniques in order to obtain 
results in terms of effectiveness and 
costs before irreversible program de- 
cisions are made. 

GAO is required to develop and 
recommend methods for review and 
evaluation of Federal programs and 
activities. These methods will deal with 
general standards for evaluation meth- 
odology, for reporting results, and for 
the administration of the evaluation 
function. 

With regard to the evaluation meth- 
odology, the Congress intends these 
standards to deal with the development 
of measures of effectiveness, criteria 
for determining consistent program 
costs for comparison purposes, study 
designs, standards for collection of 
data, and standards for the considera- 
tion of specific analytical techniques. 
These principles and standards must 
be broad enough to provide for dif- 
ferent methods for evaluating different 
types of programs.® 

The act also (1) restates GAO’s 
authority to evaluate Government pro- 
grams; assist committees, upon re- 
quest, in developing statements of 
legislative objectives and goals and 
methods for assessing program per- 
formance; and assist such committees 
in analyzing and assessing program 
reviews and evaluation studies pre- 
pared by and for any Federal agency; 


® Senate report 93-579, Federal Act to Con- 
trol Expenditures and Establish National 
Priorities, 93d Congress, 1st session, Novem- 
ber 1973, p. 67. 
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and (2) provides authority to budget 
committees to study ways to improve 
legislative decisionmaking, including 
making proposals relating to the in- 
formation base required for deter- 
mining the effectiveness of new pro- 
grams by such means as pilot testing, 
survey research, and other analytical 
techniques of human resource account- 
ing and other means of providing non- 
economic, as well as economic, evalu- 
ation measures. 


Conclusion 


As the scope of governmental activ- 
ity broadens and as the complexity of 
governmental programs increases, the 
Congress needs to continually evaluate 
program accomplishments in terms 
less tangible than “amount of dollars 
spent” or “number of homes built.” 
New measures of effectiveness that in- 
dicate the overall impact of our major 
programs are needed. 

Evaluations by themselves will not 
necessarily point the way to payoffs in 
better or less expensive programs. 
However, evaluations do have con- 
siderable potential for providing in- 
sight on whether specific programs 
should be retained, modified, expanded, 
or dropped in addition to providing 
information on what might be appro- 
priate for improving program per- 
formance. The impetus for program 
evaluation included in the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974 should improve the 
basis for making rational and system- 
atic budget decisions in the formula- 
tion of public policy. 
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JOSEPH A. STANZIALE 


Of Sound Mind and Sound Body 


We hear a lot about the need for professional development. 
What about its counterpart—physical development? 


The vast majority of us begin our 
careers with sound minds and bodies 
—attributable to our youth and to 
many years of schooling. As we con- 
tinue to work, we develop our mental 
skills through professional develop- 
ment programs. However, we often 
forget our physical well-being. 

Our physical well-being gives us the 
mental energy to become productive 
individuals—in our case effective ac- 
countants and auditors. This mental 
energy, in turn, gives us the drive, 
enthusiasm, and endurance to do our 
own work well and the freshness, vi- 
tality, and humor needed to make 
people around us happy to do their 
work. 

Before starting our careers, we di- 
rect much of our energy toward study- 
ing and getting that degree—our pass- 
port to success. At this stage in our 
lives, we have the good health to cope 
with the demands and pressures of our 
work. 

Then, in the next 10 to 15 years, 
we burn ourselves out by struggling 
to “make it.”” In the meantime, our 
bodies go to pot. We find ourselves 


with stomach ulcers, with a hand 
trained to smoke one cigarette after 
another, with a back hunched over to 
carry the burdens of the world, with 
a strained face, fighting to maintain 
our position. We’ve “made it,” but 
at what cost? 

In government and industry, man- 
agement is finding out that some of its 
most talented executives are physically 
worn out by their early forties. The 
passing years have taken their toll— 
mental alertness diminished, productiv- 
ity lessened, physical stamina weak- 
ened. Management is asking “Why?” 
and is getting some answers. 

The March 1973 issue of Psychology 
Today had an article on a study by 
a group of physiologists at Purdue 
University. The study investigated the 
physiological changes resulting from 
an exercise program for middle-age 
professionals who were unfit by almost 
any physical fitness standards. The 
team found tremendous improvement 
in physical fitness. More importantly, 
the team confirmed “what exercise 
enthusiasts have claimed for thousands 
of years—that physical activity can 
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change the state of one’s mind.” The 
team concluded that: 

A middle-age man going to pot gets more 

than muscle tone from heavy exercise. He 

is also likely to become more self-sufficient, 
resolute, emotionally stable and imagina- 
tive. 

In July 1973, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer featured an article by Senator 
William Proxmire—a prominent legis- 
lator whom many of us have seen 
running through the streets of Wash- 
ington. In discussing the value of exer- 
cise, the Senator stated, in part, that: 

You feel better than you ever have in your 

life, you can have more stamina and en- 

durance, you can strengthen your heart 


and probably lessen the chances of heart 
attack, 


You can greatly ease the tensions that pre- 
vent you from getting a good healthy 
night’s sleep. 


You can probably strengthen your ability 
to withstand arguments and avoid head- 
aches. 


The November 1973 issue of Man- 
agement Accounting had an interesting 
article on “The Healthy Accountant.” 
In the article, Miss L. R. Valeska, the 
author of a book entitled “Nature’s 
Rejuvenating Principles,” comments on 


’ 


the unhealthy aspects of an account- 
ant’s job: 

It is, of course, a sedentary occupation with 

little opportunity for exercising the body’s 

muscles. In addition, accountants are com- 
pelled to use their eyes in close detail work 
which can often lead to speedy deterior- 
ation of eyesight. Smoking has been pretty 
well proven as a sure killer. Consuming 
rich meals and a number of cocktails on 

a regular basis also is not conducive to 

good health. 

She recommends that accountants ex- 
ercise to prevent “qualification for 
membership in the Coronary Club and 
a permanent one-way trip to the 
mortuary.” 

The time has come to give attention 
to developing the entire person—not 
just the mind. If we are to overcome 
the current trend of middle-age people 
going to pot at the prime of their 
careers, we must act now. Individually, 
we should begin our own program of 
physical development. This can take 
many forms: jogging, handball, bas- 
ketball, swimming, or simply walking. 
Organizationally, management should 
encourage its people to participate in 
physical activities. The rewards from 
balancing a sound body with a sound 
mind are immeasurable. 
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FLOYD J. SUTHERLAND 


Yes—There Is Gold at Fort Knox 


How GAO participated in the physical inventory of the 
U.S. gold holdings at Fort Knox. 


The Bureau of the Mint, U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, has custody of over 
267 million fine troy ounces of gold 
valued at the official rate of $42.2222 
an ounce, for a total value of about 
$11.3 billion. The current market value 
is about $165 an ounce. Most of this 
gold, over 147 million fine troy ounces, 
is stored at the U.S. Bullion Depository 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

In response to congressional inter- 
est and to dispel rumors of the gold’s 
nonexistence, GAO, cooperating with 
the Bureau of the Mint, helped to plan 
and observe the taking of a physical 
inventory of the gold bulilon stored at 
the Fort Knox depository. 


The Depository 


Constructed in 1936, the depository 
is a two-story building of granite, 
steel, and concrete, with exterior di- 
mensions of 105 by 121 feet. Within 
the building is a two-level steel and 
concrete vault divided into compart- 
ments. The vault door itself weighs 
more than 20 tons. No one person is 
entrusted with the combination: two 


members of the depository staff must 
dial separate combinations known only 
to them. 


The gold in the depository is stored 
in 14 sealed compartments. A seal 
places the gold under such control that 
the Director of the Mint’s representa- 
tives can, for annual settlement pur- 
poses, accept the verification made by 
a previous duly authorized committee 
as to weight, count, and/or value of 
impounded gold. The gold, therefore, 
is not counted annually, although the 
seals are checked and examined yearly 
by a special settlement committee. The 
last actual physical count of the gold 
occurred in 1953. 

Gold stored at Fort Knox has a 
current market value of over $25 bil- 
lion and comprises more than half of 
the U.S.-owned gold. The gold is in 
the form of standard mint bars of 
almost pure gold or coin gold bars 
made from melting gold coins. Most 
of the bars weigh about 24 pounds 
and are smaller than ordinary build- 
ing bricks. Fine gold bars contain ap- 
proximately 400 fine troy ounces of 
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From left: Jerry McKeehan and Jim Nicotera of the General Government Division; Hy 
Krieger, manager of the Washington regional office; and the author examine a bar of gold 


at the Fort Knox depository. 
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gold, worth around $70,000 at current 
market prices. 


Vault Opening Ceremonies 


Opening ceremonies on September 
23, 1974, preceded the actual physical 
inventory. Nine Members of Congress 
and press and news media representa- 
tives from all over the world were 
present. Guards armed with machine 
guns patroled outside the facility and 
were positioned at strategic locations 
within the depository. Military police 
were also stationed outside the steel 
fence marking the depository’s bound- 
aries, while electronic scanning devices 
were used to search visitors, including 
the congressional and press representa- 
tives, to assure that no weapons or 
unauthorized cameras were admitted. 

This was the first time in nearly 40 
years that visitors were allowed inside 
the depository to inspect and photo- 
graph the gold. The ceremonies began 
with the press drawing colored pop- 
sicle sticks to establish the order of 
their entry into the building. Once 
inside, the reporters, huddling in front 
of the vault waiting for its opening, 
reminded me of a rugby team waiting 
for play to begin. As the vault was 
opened, I could picture the gold rush 
of 1849; therefore, for fear of being 
trampled in a stampede, I stood off 
to the side and witnessed the event. 


Counting the Gold 


The actual counting of the gold 
began on September 24, 1974. A spe- 
cial settlement committee inventoried 
and maintained physical control over 
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the gold as it was inventoried, weighed, 
and assayed. During the course of 
the audit, Jerry McKeehan and Jim 
Nicotera of the General Government 
Division’s Treasury staff observed that 
the committee opened three compart- 
ments and counted and _ inspected 
91,604 bars representing about 31.1 
million fine troy ounces of gold having 
a market value of about $5.4 billion. 
From a random sample of the gold 
counted, the committee weighed 95 
samples within a tolerance of 100th 
part of a troy ounce. Chips were taken 
from a representative number of bars 
and sent to be assayed at the New York 
Assay Office so that we could verify 
the gold’s quality. Our New York re- 
gional office staff observed this process. 
Weights and physical characteristics of 
the gold inventoried were compared 
with the depository records. We also 
reviewed and evaluated the physical 
controls over gold at Fort Knox and 
the New York, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco depositories. Our regional office 
staffs assisted in this part of the audit. 

As you might expect, the novelty 

of seeing, inspecting, and inventorying 
gold bars wears off rapidly and be- 
comes like other jobs requiring a 
physical inventory. However, the fol- 
lowing points were of special interest 
to me. 

1. Ten laborers working in shifts 
were required to physically move 
the gold bars inventoried. 

. The clanging sound generated by 
coin gold bars being stacked on 
pallets caused some laborers and 
committee members to wear ear 
plugs. 

. A dull thud sound was made 
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GOLD AT FORT KNOX 


THE GENERAL PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 
GOLD BARS COUNTED 


LOCATION OF MARKINGS 
(1) - A seal which is used to identify the smelter and which tells when and where the bar was cast. 
(2) - A number showing the bar's recorded purity (000.0 fine). 


(3) — A number used to identify a group of as many as 25 bars from a single pouring. 


when pure gold bars were 
stacked. 

The scales used to weigh gold 
and gold assay samples were 
very sensitive and could detect 
movement within the weighing 
rooms or the sound of the coin 
gold bars being stacked on the 
lower floor inside the vault. For 
example, waving your hand in 
front of, placing a tiny piece of 
paper on, or walking around the 
scales would cause weight fluc- 
tuations. 


5. The security at the depository 


was similar to that of a max- 
imum security prison where one 
is under constant surveillance. 

The tendency of pure gold bars 
to flake when moved resulted in 
the presence of gold particles on 
the floor. In answer to your next 
question: no, you can’t take it 
with you. The floors are swept 
and the sweeps sent to the New 
York Assay Office for processing. 


In concluding, I can assure you that 
there is gold at Fort Knox and in the 
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amount so recorded. However, we con- 
tinue to receive inquiries from Mem- 
bers of Congress and some doubting 


Editor’s note: The Comptroller General’s re- 
port to the Congress on the work described 
in this article is entitled “Accountability 


GOLD AT FORT KNOX 


members of the general public asking 
for additional information on the 
scope and results of our review. 


and Physical Controls of the Gold Bullion 
Reserves,” FOD-75-10, Feb. 10, 1975. 


Containing Fraud 


The containment of fraud is founded on three closely related func- 
tions: (1) a strong, involved, investigative board of directors; (2) a 
sound, comprehensive system of internal controls; and (3) alert, 


capable independent auditors. 


They are like the three points of a 


triangle. If any one of them is not forcefully delineated, the entire 


structure becomes vulnerable. 


Walter E. Hanson 
Senior Partner, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co. 
In “Focus on Fraud” 
Financial Executive 
March 1975 
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ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE 


Business—An Instrument of 
National Policy? 


The President of the Conference Board discusses the 

role of business in working toward achievement of U.S. goals 
and the great importance of its central responsibility for 
efficiently carrying out its primary economic function 

of producing products, jobs, and economic growth. 

Mr. Trowbridge, a member of the Comptroller General's 
Consultant Panel, delivered these remarks before 

the Washington chapter, American Society for Public 
Administration, February 13, 1975. 


The immediate economic arena is 
full of all too familiar uncertainties 
and dilemmas. The distant economic 
horizon is strewn with imponderables, 
both domestic and international. The 
pace of change has become breath- 
takingly rapid, creating the ironic call 
for “long range planning” from pre- 
cisely those decision makers who find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to plan 
more than a week or a month at a 
time. It is clear that both business 
and government, as two major com- 
ponents of American society, are in- 
creasingly interdependent—just as the 
entire world is increasingly surrounded 
by examples of interdependence. Con- 
sider just a few which Harlan Cleve- 
land—a veteran of Washington well 
known to many of you—recently out- 
lined :* 


* Harlan Cleveland, “The Macroproblem of 


Modernization,” The Conference Board 
RECORD, Feb. 1975, p. 6. 
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1. The world increasingly is focus- 


ing on the doctrine of quantita- 
tive growth, and questioning 
whether it is at once achievable 
or even desirable. Basic values 
of this type are under severe test, 
with subsequent erosion of the 
roles of institutions hitherto con- 
sidered essential to economic 
progress. 


The astronauts’ photos of planet 
Earth, in all its fragility, make 
people conscious of their com- 
monality with other people and 
their ability to impact each other 
for good and for evil. 


We consequently search for some 
way to define the outer limit 
beyond which man cannot de- 
velop resources without endan- 
gering himself and all around 
him. Atomic weapons are clearly 
that far edge in warfare—is 
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BUSINESS—AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY? 


there an economic upper limit 
as well? 


The thought of doubling the 
world’s population by the year 
2000 immediately questions our 
ability to grow enough food for 
such numbers, and if we can 
it can we distribute it 
equitably and efficiently? 


grow 


Technological advances may 
solve some of the economic 
pressures, but create new moral 
ones. Should we prevent all 
famine or disease, thus expand- 
ing mouths to feed around the 
world? To not do so, however, 
would offend every human in- 
stinct we possess. Where is the 
balanced answer? 


As distances are shrunken by 
communications and transporta- 
tion, one action in country A 
echoes through countries B 
through Z in ways which deny 
confinement of any fad, ideology, 
eruption or crime to its point of 
origin. 

Similarly, trade and commercial 
contacts echo the proliferation 
of inflation and recession in a 
domino effect which can lead to 
the early breakdown, as nations 
scurry into protectionism, of the 
working rules of international 
economic intercourse. 


In the management of scarcity, 
the developed nations are faced 
with new relationships among 
and with the developing world. 
OPEC opens our eyes to poten- 
tial copiers in other resource 
areas. International institutions, 
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long run for our benefit, are 
now being taken over by the 
poorer nations who have no 
great sympathy for the rich. 

It is this type of worldwide inter- 
dependence which expands the arena 
in which complex decisions must be 
made. The management of these prob- 
lems, when action on any single one 
requires consideration of them all, will 
be the gut issue of the latter quarter 
century now beginning. It places pres- 
sures on those who lead our society, 
and on every citizen within it, which 
were not recognized by most observers 
as recently as 10 years ago. Govern- 
ment, business, education, church, 
voluntary agencies—all Americans will 
be involved in deciding which trade- 
offs will be chosen. Those choices will 
impact on millions of private and 
personal decisions, and the under- 
standing of what is behind them will 
greatly affect how Americans accept or 
reject the new constraints on their 
way of life. 

These, then, are some of the param- 
eters of a changed and changing 
world, and within the American society 
which surrounds us all. Perhaps the 
specifics of the changes are open to 
dispute, but the direction seems clear. 
In this context, how do we contem- 
plate the role of business as an instru- 
ment of national policy? There is not 
much doubt that it is such a chosen 
instrument, but we must be careful to 
judge how the relationship should 
operate to produce the essential re- 
sults. What attitudes should prevail 
which will influence the success of this 
venture? What do we want to accom- 
plish? What rules and constraints 
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must apply, and what should be the 
guidelines for the future? 

Firstly, surely the time has come to 
lower our voices and moderate the 
mounting cynicism and_ suspicion 
which flow between government, busi- 
ness and the public at large—an ebb 
and flow of mutual dislike and distrust 
which does little except diminish our 
ability to meet the nation’s needs. 
Samplers of public opinion constantly 
record new lows in public respect for 
and confidence in both government and 
business, and little which is said by 
leaders in either the public or private 
sector helps rebuild that confidence 
factor. Though an adversary relation- 
ship is nothing new, the level of an- 
tagonism between business and gov- 
ernment — flowing both ways — is 
altogether too high. Richard Barber 
puts it this way: 

“In overhauling our public policies 
as they pertain to business, the first 
step is to free ourselves from the 
mythology and incantations that 
confuse and prevent rational discus- 
sion of the issues. That admonition 
applies equally to politicians, jour- 
nalists, academicians and business- 
men. The notion that we can deal 
with business, its challenges and its 
needs, by speaking out in the man- 
ner of a Babbitt, or, conversely, by 
leveling populist-like verbal broad- 
sides at big business and lamenting 
its high profits or supposed in- 
humaneness, must be coldly dis- 
missed.” 


I have been, at times, reminded of 


?Richard J. Barber, The American Cor- 
poration (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1970), p. 290. 
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the story of the football game which 
was drawing to a close with the home 
team behind and faltering on its own 
five yard line. The coach decided to 
put in a new quarterback, and sent him 
in with instructions to “run play num- 
ber 22 twice, then punt.” The quarter- 
back ran number 22, and went 45 
yards downfield. He ran number 22 
again, gaining another 45 yards. With 
the hometown heroes on the opponent’s 
five yard line, they punted! As the ball 
sailed out of the stadium, the coach 
yelled at the quarterback—“What on 
earth is going through your mind?” 
The quarterback replied—“I was just 
thinking that we had the dumbest 
coach in the history of football!” To 
get the coach and quarterback seeing 
and believing that they are inter- 
dependent leaders of the same team is 
clearly the first requisite. 

The second requisite is to define the 
expectations placed on business by the 
public. The corporation basically oper- 
ates under a franchise from society, 
and must fulfill that franchise to stay 
in business. But American society has 
been continuously escalating its de- 
mands upon the business sector, 
placing both new expectations and 
new constraints on the operations of 
corporate management. The new ex- 
pectations stem both from the complex 
problems facing the nation which cry 
for solution, and also from the eff- 
ciency and productivity which business 
has shown in economic terms—a capa- 
bility which has now been asked to 
provide social answers as well. While 
antagonistic to much that they see in 
American business, public opinion still 
has respect for the managerial skills 
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and extensive resources which busi- 
ness can bring to bear on a problem. 

The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment has used three concentric cir- 
cles to describe the character of public 
expectations towards business.’ First, 
the inner circle—a clear cut and core 
responsibility for efficient execution of 
an economic function, namely, prod- 
ucts, jobs and economic growth. Sec- 
ond, the intermediate circle—responsi- 
bility to exercise the economic function 
with a sensitive awareness of changing 
social values and priorities, such as 
environmental conservation, equal em- 
ployment and fair labor standards, 
product safety and adequate informa- 
tion disclosure. Third, the outer circle 
—a more clouded area of expectation 
in which business should be involved 
in actively improving the social envi- 
ronment—urban blight and poverty 
and education—in which the skills and 
resources of business might succeed 
where others have failed. Clearly, 
movement from the inside outward 
depends on successful achievement of 
each circle in sequence. 

One can find, in the literature of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, much 
trumpeting of this outer circle capa- 
bility of business to become success- 
fully engaged in solving social prob- 
lems. Rehabilitation of central city 
housing, operation of public school 
teaching systems, provision of com- 
munity health care, rendering of com- 
munity services such as solid waste 
collection and disposal—all were brave 
new worlds to conquer in an economic 


>Committee for Economic Development, 
Social Responsibilities of Business Corpora- 
tions, 1971, p. 15. 
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. intermediate 


climate of affluence and expansion. 
The entry of for-profit organizations 
into activities previously handled by 
nonprofit institutions was given great 
attention in an atmosphere of hope— 
hope that where answers had eluded 
government they could be found by 
business. 

By 1975, we cannot look back at 
that “brave new world” and find much 
success to elicit our pride. With the 
possible exception of the new pollution- 
control industry, we don’t see many 
viable examples of permanent cor- 
porate activity working in those social 
vineyards. Why? I think we have to 
go back and see whether we were using 
the right kind of perfume—the “Rea- 
sonable Expectations” of the New 
Yorker cartoon. The crucial need is to 
remember that, of the three concentric 
circles, the core is the inner circle— 
the “efficient execution of the economic 
function”—and the prerequisite for 
arrival at the outer two circles is the 
fulfillment of that central responsi- 
bility to survive and grow as a busi- 
ness entity. 

The recessions of 1970-71 and 1974- 
75 simply turned attention back to that 
core economic role, with company 
after company forced to fight hard to 
stay viable in our fast-changing so- 
ciety. Most who fulfilled that core 
responsibility also operated in the 
circle—“exercising the 
economic function with a sensitive 
awareness of changing social values 
and priorities.” But few made it to 
the outer circle—“the clouded area of 
expectation in which business should 
be involved in actively improving the 
social environment.” I think it is also 
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true that business accomplishes most 
in areas where it has both the requisite 
skills and the needed motivation. Entry 
into the area of social problemsolving 
may have been with good motivation, 
but no real reservoir of skills for such 
endeavors necessarily exists. 


I am concerned, and all of us should 
be concerned, that the current eco- 
nomic climate, plus the failure to meet 
those exalted expectations of the late 
1960s, is bringing a public opinion 
backlash which can do great damage 
to the vitality of our economic system. 
The findings of Lou Harris or George 
Gallup or Pat Caddell, and our own 
Conference Board surveys of consumer 
confidence, indicate a most violent 
downturn of public confidence in 
business generally. With spectacular 
speed during the latter half of 1974, 
people reacted to inflation and reces- 
sion with great hostility towards both 
government and business—regarded as 
about equally guilty of bureaucratic 
mismanagement and industrial rip-offs. 
The surveys indicate an increasing 
public readiness to support radical 
changes in economic groundrules— 
“not radically left or 
radically right, but radically different” 
(as the Wall Street Journal reports) .* 
These are the conditions in which 
desperate and dangerous swings of the 
pendulum can occur, doing great dam- 
age and destroying much which is 
basic to our ability to extricate our- 
selves from our current economic 
dilemma. It is, then, essential that 
those in policymaking positions re- 


necessarily 


*Alan J. Otten, “Politics and People,” 
Wall Street Journal, Feb. 6, 1975. 
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member some basic truths about busi- 
ness as an instrument of national 
policy. 

As the same Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development study points out, 
the goals of U.S. society can only be 
met by a massive effort by government, 
industry, labor, and education com- 
bined. Government’s role is to finalize 
the goals, set the priorities and strat- 
egies, and create the conditions for 
carrying them out. Business, with its 
profit-and-loss discipline, should be 
involved in helping to set those goals, 
but has a particularly significant role 
in the actual execution of strategies 
and achievement of objectives. The 
incentive for profit is the only realistic 
way of unleashing the power and 
dynamism of private enterprise on a 
scale that will be effective. It is the 
strong and profitable, not the weak 
and marginal, companies that can 
create jobs—for blacks and for whites. 
The corporation that sacrifices too 
much in the way of earnings in the 
short run will soon find itself with no 
long run to worry about. 

Hence, we return to the core func- 
tion, the inner circle, of jobs, prod- 
ucts and economic viability which 
must be fulfilled before business can 
expand its horizons dramatically out- 
ward. Government, in creating the 
conditions for this function to be com- 
pleted, has four major areas of re- 
sponsibility :° 

First: Measures to maximize the 

rate of growth of the economy 


5The American Business Corporation, 
edited by Eli Goldston (MIT Press, 1969), 
p. 57-68. 
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and to reach and maintain full 
employment: i.e., fiscal and mon- 
etary policy, budget deficits or 
surplus, tax credits and incentives, 
etc. 


Second: Measures directed at the 
performance of markets — for 
goods and services, for capital, 
for labor: i.e., regulatory agency 
activities, antitrust policy, con- 
sumer protection, labor laws, etc. 

Third: Measures to redirect re- 
sources toward agreed-upon social 
goals such as housing and edu- 
cation: interest rates, re- 
search and development, sub- 
sidies, incentives, etc. 


i.e., 


Fourth: Measures to correct for ex- 
ternal diseconomies: i.e., environ- 
mental protection, safety and 
health, urban mass transportation, 
etc. 


In the exercise of these four areas 
of responsibility, the total effect of 
which will determine business’ ability 
to succeed as an instrument of national 
policy, I would hope that government 
policymakers would remember Mr. 
Barber’s admonition, cited earlier, to 
avoid “leveling populist-like verbal 
broadsides at big business and lament- 
ing its high profits or supposed in- 
humaneness.” There is a Spanish 
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proverb which says: “The tumult 
descends from the stadium full, but 
only the matador faces the bull.” 
Better to remember that productive 
business involvement in fulfillment of 
its role requires fairly clear evidence 
that the goals are feasible and that a 
reasonably certain profit can be ob- 
tained. Economic carrots have to be 
appropriate, obvious and not suscept- 
ible to abuse, but designed to com- 
pensate for conditions which otherwise 
would make a reasonable profit un- 
likely. 

Lastly, as we are buffeted by public 
criticism and characteristically Amer- 
ican demands for “instant solutions” 
so similar to the “instant potato” 
world surrounding us, let us also ap- 
ply the rule of reasonable expectation. 
It is beautifully summed up in this 
statement published by The Brookings 
Institution in 1970: 

To look for solutions for these difficult 
social problems is profoundly to misunder- 
stand their nature. The quest is not to 
solve but to diminish; not to cure but to 
manage. And it is this hard truth that 
makes so many so frustrated, for it takes 
great courage to surrender a belief in the 
existence of total solutions without also 
surrendering the ability to care.® 


°H. H. Wellington and R. K. Winters, 
Structuring Collective Bargaining in Public 
Employment, Brookings Institution, 1970. 





Cost Accounting Standards Board 
Activities—1970-75 


The following resume of the activities of this relatively new 
Federal agency in the legislative branch is based on 
information the Comptroller General, Elmer B. Staats, 
supplied to congressional committees in April 1975 

in connection with hearings on the Board’s cost accounting 
standard on depreciation of tangible capital assets. 


The Cost Accounting Standards 
Board was established as an agent of 
the Congress and independent of the 
executive departments by Public Law 
91-379 on August 15, 1970. This law 
designated the Comptroller General of 
the United States as Chairman of the 
Board. 

The Board is empowered to pro- 
mulgate cost accounting standards de- 
signed to achieve uniformity and 
consistency in the cost accounting prin- 
ciples followed by defense contractors 
and subcontractors under Federal 
contracts. Such standards shall have 
the full force and effect of law. 


Composition of Board 


In January 1971, following appro- 
priations for the Board’s work, the 
Comptroller General, Elmer B. Staats, 
appointed four persons to serve as 
members of the Board for 4-year 
terms: 


Herman W. Bevis, former senior 
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partner of Price Waterhouse & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 
Robert K. Mautz, partner of Ernst 
& Ernst, Certified Public Account- 
ants. 

Charles A. Dana, Director of Gov- 
ernment Accounting Controls, Ray- 
theon Company. 


Robert C. Moot, Assistant Secretary 
(Comptroller), Department of De- 
fense. 


When the terms of the four ap- 
pointed members expired early in 
1975, Mr. Bevis and Mr. Mautz were 
reappointed. Terence E. McClary, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller) was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Moot, and John M. Walker, Vice 
President and Controller of Texas 
Instruments, Incorporated, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Dana. 

Early in 1971, the Board selected 
Arthur Schoenhaut as its Executive 
Secretary, and a full-time staff—now 
numbering 24—was soon formed. 
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Meetings 


The Board generally holds monthly 
meetings, lasting from 1 to 3 days, in 
which it discusses material developed 
by its staff. Before these meetings, each 
member is briefed by the staff on the 
items included in the meeting agenda. 
Board members frequently communi- 
cate with the staff on materials being 
developed and thus are deeply in- 
volved in all aspects of the research 
and development of standards and 
regulations. 


Standards Promulgated 


The Board has promulgated the fol- 
lowing nine cost accounting standards 
and implementing regulations: 

No. 401 Consistency in Estimat- 
ing, Accumulating, and 
Reporting Costs 
Consistency in Allocating 
Costs Incurred for the 
Same Purpose 
Allocation of Home Of- 
fice Expenses to Seg- 
ments 
Capitalization of Tangi- 
ble Assets 
Accounting for Unallow- 
able Costs 
Cost Accounting Period 
Use of Standard Costs 
for Direct Material and 
Direct Labor 
Accounting for Costs of 
Compensated _Persenal 
Absence 

. 409 


Depreciation of Tangible 
Capital Assets 
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Standards in Process 


The Board has solicited comments 
from the general public on a proposal 
for Standard No. 410, dealing with 
the allocation of business unit general 
and administrative expenses to cost 
objectives and on a proposal for 
Standard No. 411, on accounting for 
acquisition costs of material. The 
Board will analyze comments it has 
received on these proposals before 
deciding whether to go ahead with 
promulgation of cost accounting stand- 
ards on the two subjects. 


The Board also is working on about 
10 additional subjects, many of which 
will probably culminate in cost ac- 
counting standards. 


Disclosure Statement 


The Board has also designed a dis- 
closure statement of cost accounting 
practices which certain contractors 
must submit to the Government as a 
condition of contracting. These state- 
ments require major defense contrac- 
tors to describe the principal practices 
they will follow for applicable nego- 
tiated defense contracts. Initially, each 
company receiving negotiated prime 
defense awards in excess of $30 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1971 was required 
to submit a disclosure statement. The 
Board amended that regulation to re- 
quire, beginning April 1, 1974, dis- 
closure statements from companies 
which received more than $10 million 
in negotiated prime defense contracts 
of the kind subject to the Board’s 
jurisdiction in either fiscal year 1972 
or 1973. The Board recently published 
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a proposed amendment to its regula- 
tions on the disclosure statement 
which would require firms to file dis- 
closure statements on the basis of 
awards received in subsequent fiscal 
years. 

As of March 31, 1975, the Board 
had received copies of 1,260 disclo- 
sure statements from 155 multidivi- 
sional companies required to disclose 
cost accounting practices to the Gov- 
ernment. The Board has established 
a computerized data bank containing 
the responses received and now has 
the capacity to provide aggregate data 
on any question or combination of 
questions covered by the disclosure 
statement. This data bank helps the 
Board a great deal in its research into 
possible standards. 

In 1974 the Board promulgated a 
disclosure statement specifically de- 
signed for colleges and universities 
receiving defense contracts and sub- 
contracts. It is similar to the disclosure 
statement commercial firms submit. 


Contract Threshold 


In 1974 the Board completed a study 
leading to establishment of a contract 
threshold amount below which the 


Board’s standards and_ regulations 
need not be followed. The Board de- 
cided to increase the exemption from 
the statutory limit of $100,000 to 
$500,000. The increase became effec- 
tive January 1, 1975. On the basis of 
Department of Defense statistics, the 
Board estimates that about 70 percent 
of the companies receiving Defense 
prime contract awards—representing 
about 10 percent of the total dollar 
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value of annual Defense contract 
awards—will be exempt. Contractors 
who do not receive a covered contract 
in excess of $500,000 can elect to com- 
ply with the Board’s standards and 
regulations. 


Interagency Advisory Committee 


Recognizing that cooperation by de- 
partments and agencies of the executive 
branch would be very important in 
achieving the full benefit of its regu- 
lations and standards, the Board es- 
tablished an Interagency Advisory 
Committee in 1972. This Committee 
is composed of controller and pro- 
curement representatives of the Energy 
Research and Development Adminis- 
tration; Department of Defense; Gen- 
eral Services Administration; National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; and Department of 
Transportation. A representative of the 
General Services Administration heads 
the Committee. 

The cooperative spirit of this Com- 
mittee and of the individual Federal 
agencies involved has materially as- 
sisted in the implementation of pro- 
mulgated standards, rules, and regu- 
lations. For example, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Department 
of Defense, and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration— 
the original three principal relevant 
Federal agencies under Public Law 
91-379—issued uniform implementing 
regulations. The General Services Ad- 
ministration, in its publication of the 
Federal Procurement Regulations, pro- 
vided that, with certain exceptions, the 
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Board’s standards, rules, and regula- 
tions, as a matter of policy, are to be 
extended to nondefense contracts, thus 
better assuring consistent application 
of Board standards by contractors 
having both defense and nondefense 
contracts. 


Operating Policies 


To improve understanding of the 
Board’s fundamental objectives and 
concepts and thus provide the basis 
for a productive dialogue with those 
concerned with its work, the Board, in 
March 1973, published a Statement of 
Operating Policies, Procedures and 
Objectives. Interested members of the 
public should, on the basis of this 
statement, be better able to focus on 
the complex and difficult issues which 
the Board faces in promulgating cost 
accounting standards. 

To help achieve its objectives, the 
Board has actively sought the coopera- 
tion of all those who have an interest 
in its work. It has established active, 
open consultations with representatives 
of all groups, including Government 
agencies, professional and industry as- 
sociations, the academic community, 
and representatives of individual com- 
panies. Board proposals and promul- 
gations are regularly mailed to more 
than 1,500 organizations and _indi- 
viduals during the course of the 
Board’s research. These organizations 
and individuals generally have pro- 
vided constructive reviews and com- 
ments on Board materials. 

Because of its conviction of the need 
for candid and regular communication 
with industry and executive branch 
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agencies and because of its continuing 
concern for the orderly implementation 
of its rules, regulations, and cost ac- 
counting standards, the Board, in 1972 
and 1973, sponsored a series of 1-day 
briefing sessions throughout the coun- 
try to explain its standards and regu- 
lations to both Government and in- 
dustry representatives. Approximately 
11,000 people attended those sessions. 

Believing that training should be 
assumed by established training orga- 
nizations, at least after the Board’s 
early materials were covered in 
Board-conducted sessions, the Board, 
in 1974, encouraged the Civil Service 
Commission, the Army Logistics Man- 
agement Center, and the American 
Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants to establish training courses in 
cost accounting standards matters. The 
Board worked closely with those orga- 
nizations in preparing course material 
and continues to assist with the 
courses. It also occasionally provides 
speakers at the training sessions. 

As a further example of its earnest 
desire to foster communication be- 
tween itself and defense industries, the 
Board held an evaluation conference 
on promulgated standards and regula- 
tions in Chicago, Illinois, in June 1975. 
Anyone wishing to appear before the 
Board to discuss his company’s ex- 
perience with promulgated standards 
and regulations was invited to par- 
ticipate in the conference. The con- 
ference was also open to the general 
public. 

To effectively coordinate the Board’s 
work with that of other agencies and 
groups concerned with accounting 
principles, the Board maintains regu- 
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lar exchanges with the Securities and standard-setting body in the private 
Exchange Commission, the Internal sector—the Financial Accounting 
Revenue Service, and the principal Standards Board. 


Insecure State of Economics 


Although economists can discourse very learnedly about the eco- 
nomic system as a set of interdependent variables and although they 
share a large technical vocabulary and make use of some common 
analytical tools, I am afraid that the critical differences among econ- 
omists on both analytical and policy issues at every turn demonstrate 
the insecure state of this quasi-science. 


Leonard S. Silk 
Financial columnist for 
The New York Times 
in lecture at GAO 
January 13, 1975 
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The following items from past issues of The Watchdog, the 
monthly newspaper of the GAO Employees Association, 
Carl C. Berger, editor, are republished for the benefit of 


GAO’s present staff. 


W. A. Newman, Jr., Is DAAD Director 
January 1960 


William A. Newman, Jr., has been 
designated as director of DAAD by 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
in a recent announcement. Mr. New- 
man succeeds L. J. Powers, who is 


serving as the assistant to the Comp- 
troller General. 
Mr. Newman received his B.S. de- 


gree in accounting in 1929 from Syra- 
cuse University and was an instructor 
of advanced accounting for 2 years at 
that university. While at Syracuse, he 
was a charter member of Theta Phi 
Lambda and Beta Alpha Psi and a 
member of Phi Kappa Phi, honorary 
societies. He is a CPA of New York 
State, member of the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, member of the American Ac- 
counting Association, and served as 
National President of the Federal Gov- 
ernment Accountants Association for 
the fiscal year 1957-58. He is also a 
member of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants and is 
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presently serving on the Committee on 
Statistical Sampling. 

Mr. Newman started his career in 
public accounting in New York City 
with Arthur Andersen & Co. in 1929 
and later joined the staff of Phagen, 
Tillison and Tremble. In 1938 he be- 
came a partner of Stover, Butler, Mur- 
phy and Newman, CPAs, Syracuse, 
N.Y. From 1940 to 1942 he was comp- 
troller and treasurer of a precision 
machine tool manufacturing corpora- 
tion. His Federal career commenced 
in 1942 as Assistant District Auditor, 
Eastern Audit District, Army Air 
Force. In 1943, he entered military 
service and served as District Auditor, 
Los Angeles, and in 1945 was ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief, Contract 
Audit Division, Headquarters, Army 
Air Force, Dayton, Ohio. 

After discharge from the Army Air 
Force in 1946 with a rank of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, he joined the auditing staff 
of the Corporation Audits Division, 
GAO, as a supervisory auditor. Mr. 
Newman was the ninth employee 
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hired in this division and participated 
in the formulation of accounting and 
auditing policy and procedures for the 
guidance of the auditing staff in the 
audit of Government corporations 
under the Government Corporation 
Control Act, 1945. In 1947 he was 
elevated to the position of assistant 
director of the division; in 1953 be- 
came associate director of the Division 
of Audits; and in March 1956 was 
appointed deputy director, DAAD. 


L. J. Powers Is Assistant to CG 
January 1960 


Lawrence J. Powers was _ recently 
designated as the assistant to the 
Comptroller by Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell. 

Mr. Powers, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has been asso- 
ciated with GAO since 1952 following 
his release from active duty with the 
U.S. Army during the Korean Emer- 
gency. He has served as director of 
DAAD since March 1956 when the 
division was established by the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. Powers has had broad experi- 
ence in accounting and auditing posi- 
tions for over 25 years in the Federal 
Government. He has served as the 
GAO representative on the Committee 
on Defense Participation in the Joint 
Accounting Program. 

He was a recipient of the 1957 
Career Service Award granted in May 
of that year by the National Civil 
Service League. 


Abbadessa to Get Flemming Award 
February 1960 


John P. Abbadessa, deputy director, 
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Civil A&A Division, and former di- 
rector, Transportation Division, has 
been selected to receive the Arthur S. 
Flemming Award sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Security and Trust Co. of 
Washington, D.C. The award will be 
made on Feb. 18 * * *, 

Mr. Abbadessa was nominated for 
the Flemming award on the basis of 
his exemplary performance and his 
outstanding executive and administra- 
tive ability in the fields of manage- 
ment and accounting and auditing. 

Mr. Abbadessa joined GAO on July 
14, 1947, as an accountant in grade 
GS-5. On the basis of his outstanding 
performance, he progressed in the ac- 
counting and auditing work of the 
office, assuming more and more re- 
sponsibility. He was appointed to the 
position of director of the Transporta- 
tion Division in January 1959 and 
assumed his present position in Decem- 


ber 1959. 


H. Bell Is Associate Director 
March 1960 


Hassell B. Bell has been designated 
associate director (Air Force), DAAD, 
by Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell. 

Mr. Bell is a certified public ac- 
countant of the State of Texas. His 
career in the field of public account- 
ing began with the firm of Frye, 
Gregory & Linsteader in Dallas in 
1952. He later joined the staff of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 
going on to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., and still later was the top senior 
accountant for the firm of Strand, 
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Skees & Jones in North Carolina. 

His Federal career started in Sep- 
tember of 1949 as an accountant in 
the Corporation Audits Division of 
GAO. During the period May 1952 
to July 1954, he served in the capacity 
of regional manager in GAO’s New 
York office. In August 1955 Mr. Bell 
was promoted to assistant director 
(Navy), Division of Audits, and in 
December of 1959 Mr. Bell was pro- 
moted to associate director (Navy), 


DAAD. 


Rothwell Is Assistant Director 
April 1960 

Robert G. Rothwell has been desig- 
nated as assistant director of DAAD 
by Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell. 

Mr. Rothwell received the degree of 
bachelor of science from New York 
University in 1942 and a master in 
business administration from New 
York University in 1951. He served in 
the U.S. Army from 1942 through 
November of 1945. 

Prior to joining GAO, he was em- 
ployed by George H. Kingsley & Com- 
pany and S. D. Leidesdorf & Company, 
both certified public accountants in 
New York City, and also worked as 
accountant for Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company in New York. 

Since joining the Office, Mr. Roth- 
well has assumed positions of increas- 
ing responsibility, including super- 
vision in the area of audit of contracts 
awarded by the Department of De- 
fense, and most recently was assigned 
as acting assistant director in charge 
of the Program and Review Staff of 
the Defense Accounting and Auditing 
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Division. From February 1953 to 
March 1955 he was assigned to the 
European Branch of GAO in the 
Frankfurt suboffice. 

Mr. Rothwell, a certified public ac- 
countant of New York, is a member 
of the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants and of Beta 


Gamma Sigma, a national honorary 
business fraternity. 


Bailey To Be Deputy Director 
May 1960 

Charles M. Bailey was recently desig- 
nated by Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell as deputy director of DAAD. 
Mr. Bailey succeeds William A. New- 
man, Jr., who was recently designated 
director of DAAD. 

Mr. Bailey has had broad experi- 
ence in the accounting and auditing 
activities of GAO since joining the 
Office in 1935. Prior to joining the 
Office, he was an accountant in pri- 
vate industry. He attended the Park’s 
School of Business Administration in 
Colorado and the University of Den- 
ver. He performed extensive work in 
the area of war contract audits for 
GAO, and, in 1944, became chief audi- 
tor for GAO’s Western Zone with 
offices in Los Angeles. 

In 1952, he was promoted to assist- 
ant director of audits—field opera- 
tions. In July 1954, he was appointed 
director of GAO’s European Branch 
with headquarters in Paris. Upon com- 
pletion of a two-year tour of duty in 
this foreign post, he was assigned in 
July of 1956 to DAAD as assistant 
director, and in June 1958 he was 
promoted to associate director of that 
division. 
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As deputy director of DAAD, Mr. 
Bailey will assist in the overall direc- 
tion of the accounting, auditing, and 
investigative work conducted by the 
Office in the Department of Defense, 
including the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force and 
their contractors. 


L. Hunter To Be Assistant Director 
July 1960 


Louis W. Hunter has been desig- 
nated as assistant director of CAAD 
by Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell. He will be in charge of accounting 
and auditing activities in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. Hunter attended Modesto Junior 
College, Golden Gate College in San 
Francisco and the University of San 
Francisco Law School. Prior to join- 
ing GAO he was employed in public 
accounting in California. 

He joined the San Francisco office 
of the Corporation Audits Division of 
GAO in May 1951 and transferred to 
Washington in 1953. From March 1956 
to May 1958 he was assigned to the 
European Branch in the Paris office. 

A certified public accountant of 
California, Mr. Hunter is a member 
of the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, American Ac- 
counting Association, and the Calli- 
fornia Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 


Schoenhaut Is Assistant Director 
July 1960 
Arthur Schoenhaut has been desig- 
nated to be assistant director of CAAD 
in charge of accounting and auditing 
of various activities in the Commerce 
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Department. * * * 
* * * 


Mr. Schoenhaut attended City Col- 
lege of New York and New York Uni- 
versity. He served in the United States 
Army from April 1943 to March 1946. 

Since joining GAO in October 1950, 
Mr. Schoenhaut has been assigned to 
audits of the Maritime Administration 
and Federal Maritime Board. He has 
assumed positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility, including supervision of 
the auditing, accounting, and investi- 
gative activities at the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and more recently the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Weather 
Bureau. 

T. E. Sullivan Is Assistant Director 
August 1960 

Thomas E. Sullivan has been desig- 
nated associate director of the Trans- 
portation Division. * * * 

* * * 

Mr. Sullivan, formerly assistant di- 
rector of DAAD, has been on the staff 
of GAO since 1951. During the period 
1954-56, he served on the staff of the 
European Branch and was also the 
United States delegate to The Inter- 
national Board of Auditors for Infra- 
structure of NATO. 

Before coming with GAO, Mr. 
Sullivan was associated with a public 
accountant firm in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
During World War II he served in the 
U.S. Army Air Force. 

Mr. Sullivan is a certified public 
accountant in Pennsylvania and is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants and the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants. 
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Comptroller General Files Suit 
to Enforce the 
Impoundment Control Act 


On July 12, 1974, the Congress 
passed the Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, title X of Public Law 93-344. 
That law provides a procedure where- 
by the President may propose to the 
Congress deferrals or rescissions of 
budget authority, and the Congress 
may approve or disapprove those pro- 
posals. If the Congress disapproves a 
proposal, the President immediately 
must make the budget authority avail- 
able for obligation. Should he fail to 
do so, the law provides that the Comp- 
troller General may take action in the 
courts to compel the release of the 
budget authority. 


On April 15, 1975, the Comptroller 
General initiated a lawsuit to compel 
the release of approximately $264.1 
million of budget authority for a sub- 
sidized housing program carried out 
under section 235 of the National 
Housing Act. Congress enacted section 
235 in 1968 to help lower income 
families acquire homeownership of 
housing units by making mortgage 
assistance payments on behalf of 
homeowners and cooperative members. 

In 1973, President Nixon suspended 
this program. President Ford con- 
tinued this suspension by transmitting 
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to the Congress, pursuant to the 
Impoundment €ontrol Act, a message 
stating, in effect, that he proposed to 
rescind the budget authority available 
to carry out the provisions of section 
235. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Impoundment Control Act, the 
President was required to make the 
section 235 budget authority available 
for obligation unless the Congress 
completed action on a rescission bill 
within 45 days rescinding all or part 
of the section 235 budget authority. 
The Congress did not complete action 
on a rescission bill relating to section 
235 during the allotted time, but the 
President has continued to refuse to 
release the budget authority for obli- 
gation. 

This is the first instance in which 
the Comptroller General has initiated 
legal proceedings to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Impoundment Control 
Act. The suit furthermore is significant 
in that it represents one of the few 
times one part of the Government has 
sued another part. Other examples 
include Nixon v. Sirica, 487 F. 2d 700 
(1973), involving executive privilege, 
and United States v. United States, 
296 F. Supp. 853 (1968), involving 
a dispute between the Department of 
Justice and an independent regulatory 
commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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The suit, which was filed in the Fed- 
eral District Court for the District of 
Columbia, names the President; James 
T. Lynn, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget; and Carla 
A. Hills, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, as defendants. 
The Comptroller General is being rep- 
resented in this case by General Coun- 
sel Paul Dembling, and attorneys in 
his Special Studies and Analysis Sec- 
tion. The defendants will be repre- 
sented by the Department of Justice. 


GAO Science Advisory Staff 


A special science advisory staff has 
been established within the Science 
and Technology Subdivision of the 
Procurement and Systems Acquisition 
Division. 

The duties of this group are to 
foster communication with the scien- 
tific and engineering community; 
strengthen GAO coordination and co- 
operation with the Office of Technology 
Assessment; identify resources which 
can be drawn upon for information 
and consultation to improve GAO’s 
perspective on national issues involv- 
ing science and technology; and, as 
appropriate, issue advisory communi- 
cations to GAO operating divisions 
and offices. 

Osmund Fundingsland, assistant di- 
rector, has been designated to head 
this group. 

Mr. Fundingsland, who has been 
with GAO since 1972, received a 
bachelor of arts degree (physics) from 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, and a master of science de- 
gree (physics) from the Massachu- 
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setts Institute of Technology from 
1946 to 1948. He was a research physi- 
cist at the Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center from 1948 to 1953 and 
a consultant to the Atomic Energy 
Commission nuclear fusion program 
from 1953 to 1956. He was involved 
in industrial research and development 
management and consulting for 18 
years. 


Linkage 


A useful practice in preparing an 
audit report is to link, where possible, 
the subject matter being evaluated 
with previous related work done by 
the auditor. This practice helps 
demonstrate the operation of the 
auditor’s followup system and also 
dispels notions that the institutional 
memory is faulty. 

A recent example of this practice 
was the GAO report to the Congress 
on “Opportunities for Savings in 
Interest Cost through Improved Letter- 
of-Credit Methods in Federal Grant 
Programs” (FGMSD-75-17, Apr. 29, 
1975). 

Since 1964, letters of credit have 
been authorized to enable recipients 
of Federal grants or contracts to ob- 
tain needed funds quickly and at the 
same time avoid drawing funds out 
of the U.S. Treasury too far in ad- 
vance of needs. The GAO report sum- 
marized the results of a review of the 
use of advanced techniques for letter- 
of-credit financing for further reduc- 
ing premature advances of Federal 
funds and thereby avoiding unneces- 
sary interest costs. 

In setting the background for the 
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findings and conclusions, the report 
referred to a 1963 study made under 
the Joint Financial Management 
Improvement Program. The joint pro- 
gram at that time was led by GAO, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Treasury Department. As a result of 
the JFMIP study, recommendations 
were made for using letter-of-credit 
procedures to prevent premature dis- 
bursements from the Treasury and 
unnecessary Treasury borrowing and 
related interest costs. 


The appendix to the 1975 GAO re- 
port included excerpts from the 1964 
progress report of the Joint Financial 
Management Improvement Program 
which described the _letter-of-credit 
study and proposals in some detail. 
This material was written by Ray T. 
Bath, former Deputy Commissioner 
of the Treasury’s Bureau of Accounts, 
and chairman of the JFMIP group 
that made the letter-of-credit study. 
Timothy Russell represented the Bu- 
reau of the Budget on the study group, 
and GAO was represented initially by 
Phil Ward and later by Harold Bail. 


“From Auditing to Editing’ 


GAO’s newest contribution to the 
literature on improving the auditor’s 
writing skills bears the title “From 
Auditing to Editing.” Published late 
in 1974, it is the successor book to 
Laura Grace Hunter’s “The Language 


of Audit Reports,” first published in 


1957 and reprinted several times. In 
addition to wide use in GAO, thou- 
sands of copies of the earlier book 
were sold by the Superintendent of 
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Documents to others. 

The new book was a joint product of 
GAO consultants Floyd L. Bergman, 
Mary L. Bradford, William E. Hoth, 
and assistant director of the Office of 
Personnel Management Harold R. 
Fine. The project was under the gen- 
eral direction of Leo Herbert, former 


director of OPM. 


The underlying theme of the 80- 
page book is stated simply in the 
foreword by the Comptroller General, 
Elmer B. Staats. He says: “Clarity is 
communicating in simple and direct 
language; we in GAO need to practice 
this art more skillfully.” Copies of the 
book are available to all GAO staff 
members and is “must” reading and 
study. 


In announcing pubic availability of 
the book—at $1.45 a copy—the Super- 
intendent of Documents describes it 
as follows: 


Are you tired of lengthy memos and re- 
ports filled with meaningless gibberish? 
The General Accounting Office has come 
to your rescue. It has prepared this hand- 
book to combat the rise of “gobbledygook” 
in government reports. Originally designed 
to assist GAO auditors in report writing, 
the handbook is packed with practical tips 
for improving anyone’s business writing 
style. If writing memos or reports is part 
of your duties, in government or private 
industry, the handbook can be an excellent 
aid. It is divided into three parts. The first 
part discusses basic concepts behind better 
writing; the second part shows how to 
eliminate writing problems by taking time 
to edit correctly; and the final section 
includes several lists of words and expres- 
sions frequently misused, such as neither 
and either, affect and effect, and but, 
however, and since. The final section also 
contains 31 of the most troublesome phrases 
and examples of their proper usage. 
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Highway Safety 


Two years ago, a GAO report on 
“Problems in Implementing the High- 
way Safety Improvement Program” 
(B-164497(3), May 26, 1972) was 
submitted to the Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations and Oversight of the House 
Committee on Public Works. 

The report provided an evaluation 
of progress in carrying out the high- 
way safety improvement program since 
its inception in 1964. This program is 
a responsibility of the Federal High- 
way Administration in the Department 
of Transportation. GAO’s assessment 
was that progress had been limited 
when viewed in the light of the deaths 
and injuries associated with highway 
hazards and that the lack of progress 
raised questions as to whether the 
Department of Transportation—and 
the States—had done enough to correct 
highway hazards. 


The report also suggested setting 
aside a specific part of highway trust 
funds for correcting such hazards as 
one way to promote more efforts by 
States to improve highway safety. 

On June 21, 1972, the Comptroller 
General testified on the report before 
the Subcommittee in connection with 
a highway safety bill which was then 
under consideration. The bill did not 
pass, but the safety features were re- 
introduced the following year and in 
March 1973 GAO testified on its re- 
port before the Subcommittee on 
Transportation of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works. A provision 
to reserve funds for the elimination of 
highway hazards was included in the 
Federal Highway Act of 1973. The 
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House report accompanying this bill 
highlighted GAO’s role in supporting 
this provision. 

That the subject—and the GAO re- 
port—have not been forgotten was 
brought out recently in an editorial in 
The Washington Post for May 7, 1975. 
The editorial expressed concern that 
adequate attention and enthusiasm for 
solving the problem still did not exist 
and that, while U.S. roads are among 
the finest, many serious hazards lurk 
beyond the pavements—guardrails and 
median barriers with exposed ends, 
sign posts set in concrete, cement 
headwalls, bridge abutments, etc. All 
of these can be booby traps. 

The editorial stated: 

Congressional concern goes back to 1967 
when Rep. John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.) of 
the House Public Works Committee called 
the lack of roadside safety “an incredible 
story.” The General Accounting Office in- 
vestigated the failures and recommended 
that money be set aside to eliminate the 
hazards. To counter those who might dis- 
miss this as the usual federal solution— 
throw money at a problem and it will go 
away—the GAO noted that “the cost 
effectiveness of highway safety improve- 
ment work, in terms of lives saved, was 
shown to be about five times greater than 
that of regular highway construction work.” 
In response to such pressures, $1.3 billion 
was made available through the Federal- 
aid Highway Act of 1973 for states to 
carry out a three year highway hazard 
removal program. 

GAO reports do not solve problems 
—but they are an important source 
of information that helps throw light 
on problems of national significance 
and often suggests courses of action 
that contribute to solutions. 


Key GAO staff members who pre- 
pared the highway safety report were 
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Robert Higgins of the Seattle regional 
office, Larry Hoover of the Denver 
regional office, and Paul Rygaylo of 
the Kansas City regional office, under 
the leadership of Richard W. Kelley 
and Stanley S. Sargol of the Resources 


and Economic Development Division. 


GAO as a Source of Information 


From Potomac Magazine for April 
6, 1975: 


Don Gray, chief investigator for the 
Senate Commerce Committee, and an ex- 
pert on organized crime, frequently uses 
the New York Times computerized index 
for background for an investigation. He 
reads the General Accounting Office’s re- 
ports for objective evaluations of the 
effectiveness of federal programs. 


GAO Standards Go Swedish 


GAO’s statement of standards for 
audit of governmental organizations, 
programs, activities and functions, 
published in 1972, is being translated 
into Swedish. This information comes 
from A. B. Toan, Jr., partner in Price 
Waterhouse & Co., who adds: 

It will be used as basic resource material 

in a project designed to develop govern- 

mental auditing standards, on which PW- 


Sweden is working with the Swedish Audit 
Board. 


New Institute for Applied 
Public Financial Management 


An Institute for Applied Public 
Financial Management within a newly 
formed Center for Financial Manage- 
ment is being established by The 
American University with program 
operation commencing in fall 1975. 
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The center will develop specialized 
programs for segments of public serv- 
ice, not-for-profit operations, and busi- 
ness organizations. 

The Institute for Applied Public 
Financial Management will have the 
objective of developing professional 
financial managers for Government in 
line with the needs described by the 
Government’s Joint Financial Manage- 
ment Improvement Program—a coop- 
erative operation of the five central 
management agencies in the Federal 
Government. 

The institute’s programs will be for 
Federal, State, and local government 
officials with the needs of the respec- 
tive agencies and governments reflected 
in the courses, seminars, workshops, 
and integrated curricula. Special em- 
phasis will be on projects for mana- 
gerial problemsolving. The institute 
will stress successful performance as 
a practitioner. The programs will be 
for academic credit and are expected 
to lead to specialized degrees in the 
field. 

Continual evaluation of the insti- 
tute will be conducted by the univer- 
sity, the Joint Financial Management 
Improvement Program, and Govern- 
ment agencies to review effectiveness 
of program curriculum and courses, 
faculty, students, and the achievement 
of Government objectives. 

The American University’s School 
of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration in the College of Public Affairs, 
the School of Business Administration, 
and the College of Continuing Educa- 
tion are collaborating in operation of 
the institute. Activities will be coor- 


dinated with the Government’s JFMIP. 
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Professor Raymond Einhorn, School 
of Business Administration, is serving 
as founding director for the center. 


International Journal of 
Government Auditing 


This magazine, the first of its kind 
devoted to promoting better commu- 
nications and better auditing by gov- 
ernmental auditors at all levels of 
government in all countries, is now in 
its second year of publication. 

Sponsored by the International Or- 
ganization of Supreme Audit Institu- 
tions—INTOSAI for short—the jour- 
nal is published quarterly and contains 
articles on technical auditing subjects 
from many different countries. The 
April 1975 issue includes, in addition 
to articles by Dutch, Canadian, and 
British authors, an article by Gregory 
J. Ahart, director, Manpower and 


Welfare Division, on “The Value of 
Surveys in Auditing.” 

The journal is now being published 
in three languages—English, Spanish, 
and French. The English edition is 
produced in Washington, D.C. The 
Spanish edition—Revista Internacional 
de Auditoria Gubernamental—is pro- 
duced in Caracas, Venezuela, and the 
French edition—Revire Internationale 
de la Verification des Comptes Publics 
—is produced in Toronto. 

Editors are E. H. Morse, Jr., and 
Roland Sawyer of GAO, Renny 
Englebert of Canada, and Eduardo A. 


Penaloza of Venezuela. 


INTOSAI is a _ nongovernmental 
body composed of the top national 
auditors of countries who are mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Board 
of Governors of 14 members includes 
Elmer B. Staats, Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


Why Throw It Away? 


Americans generate about 4 pounds of garbage per person, per day. 
We’re running out of places to dump it and wasting its valuable 


resources, 


There is enough potential energy in the nation’s garbage to light 


all our homes. 
automobiles. 


It contains enough iron to make over 12 million 


Wheelabrator-Frye, Inc. 
Annual Report 1974 
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Legislative 


Developments a 


ZA 


By JupirH HATTER 
Chief, Legislative Digest Section 


Impoundment of Homeownership 
Assistance Program Funds 


The Senate agreed to a resolution, 
S. Res. 61, disapproving the proposed 
deferral of budget authority to carry 
out the homeownership assistance pro- 
gram under section 235 of the National 
Housing Act on March 13, 1975. 

One month later, acting in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, Public Law 93- 
344, July 12, 1974, 88 Stat. 297, the 
Comptroller General for the first time 
filed suit against the President of the 
United States in the United States 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia to secure the immediate release 
of the impounded section 235 funds. 

In commenting on this action, Sena- 
tor William Proxmire of Wisconsin 
stated: 


* * * As chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, I 
want to express my unqualified support 
for the Comptroller General’s action. 
* * * a * 
It is high time the administration re- 
stored the home ownership program. 
* * * ¥ * 
I endorse the Comptroller General’s ac- 
tion and wish him success in his suit. I 
hope, however, that the President does not 
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force the Comptroller General to pursue 
this litigation.” 


Medical Devices Amendments 
of 1975 


On April 17, the Senate passed and 
sent to the House of Representatives 
S. 510, to protect the public health 
by assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of medical devices, after agreeing to 
an amendment proposed by Senator 
Ancher Nelson which would require 
that any implanted medical device be 
subject to scientific review before it 
is approved for marketing unless the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare determines that such a device 
does not pose a health hazard. 

During the debate on this proposal, 
the findings of a report by the Comp- 
troller General were discussed to point 
out the need for provisions authorizing 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
establish mandatory medical device 
standards. The report was entitled 
“Food and Drug Administration’s In- 
vestigation of Defective Cardiac Pace- 
makers Recalled By the General Elec- 
tric Company” (B-164031(2), Mar. 


1 Congressional Record, vol. 121 (Apr. 17, 
1975), p. S6102-03. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
10, 1975). 


Cost Accounting Standards 
Board Depreciation Standards 


On April 14, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Production and Stabilization 
of the Senate Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs Committee, and again 
on May 1, before the Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization of the House 
Banking, Currency, and Housing Com- 
mittee, the Comptroller General, who 
is chairman of the Cost Accounting 
Standards Board, discussed Cost Ac- 
counting Standard No. 409, Deprecia- 
tion of Tangible Capital Assets. The 
Board believes this standard is a key- 
stone to the development of cost 
accounting standards for defense con- 
tracts. (See p. 67.) 

Following the Comptroller General’s 
testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee, Senator William Proxmire, in 
discussing the importance of the stand- 
ard on the Senate floor, stated: 

* * * The issue involved in the contro- 

versy over the new depreciation standard 

is therefore very large. It is whether the 
public’s interest in paying no more than 
allowable costs and reasonable profits on 
defense contracts will be protected, or 
whether contractors will continue to be 


allowed to hide their profits in deprecia- 
tion costs.” 


Audit of the 
Federal Reserve System 


In announcing hearings to be con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee on Do- 


? Congressional Record, vol. 121 (Apr. 17, 
1975), p. $6079. 
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mestic Monetary Policy of the House 
Banking, Currency, and Housing Com- 
mittee on legislation to require GAO 
to audit the Federal Reserve System, 
Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas, original sponsor of the legis- 
lation, pointed out the clear need for 
a “top-to-bottom audit of the Federal 
Reserve System” and stated: 


* * * the possibility that the GAO might 
interfere with Federal Reserve operations 
is made even more remote since agencies 
and departments which have been subject 
to GAO audits for years have yet to com- 
plain that their policies or their programs 
were sabotaged by the GAO audit.® 


On April 22, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral presented GAO’s views on the 
proposed legislation to the Subcom- 
mittee. 


Automatic Data Processing 
Equipment 


On March 20 Senator Lawton Chiles 
of Florida reintroduced a measure— 
designed to save up to $150 million in 
Federal leasing of automatic data proc- 
essing equipment—which was passed 
by the Senate but not acted on by the 
House of Representatives before the 
adjournment of the 93d Congress. 

The legislation was recommended by 
the Commission on Government Pro- 
curement and supported by GAO in a 
report entitled “Multiyear Leasing and 
Governmentwide Purchasing of Auto- 
matic Data Processing Equipment 
Should Result in Significant Savings” 
(B-115369, April 30, 1971), and reaf- 


° Congressional Record, vol. 121 (Apr. 14, 
1975), p. H2729. 
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firmed in a report entitled “More 
Competition Needed for the Federal 
Procurement of Automatic Data Proc- 
essing Equipment” (B-115369, May 7, 
1974). 

The bill, S. 1260, authorizes the 
Administrator of General Services to 
enter into multiyear leases through use 
of the automatic data processing fund 
without obligating the total anticipated 
payments to be made under such 
leases. 


LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


Appearances Before 
Congressional Committees 


During the months of February, 
March, and April, the Comptroller 
General, the Deputy Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and other GAO officials made 33 
appearances before congressional com- 
mittees and subcommittees to offer 
testimony on the work of GAO and 
various legislative proposals being 
considered. 


The Case for Profits 


. in all fairness, we should appreciate the fact that profits are 


what drive this great economy. 


They provide the incentive for in- 


vestment that is essential for acquiring the capital that in turn pro- 
vides the technology that enables our country to grow more productive 
and efficient and support a higher standard of living. Profits also in- 
sure the discipline that forces businessmen to hold down costs. And 
to organize their operations more and more eficiently. 

Also, if profits are too low, our economy cannot engender the capital 
essential for good jobs and an abundance of what we need for the 


good life. 


Senator William Proxmire 


Congressional Record 
January 21, 1975 
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STAFF CHANGES 


William J. Anderson 


William J. Anderson was designated an associate director in the Manpower 
and Welfare Division on March 3, 1975. He is responsible for audits of health 
research, resources, and services. On June 16, he was designated deputy director 


of the General Government Division, succeeding John D. Heller. 

Mr. Anderson served in the Army as a Russian linguist from August 1948 
to July 1952. He received a bachelor of science degree in foreign service in 
international commerce, cum laude, from Georgetown University, School of 
Foreign Service, in 1956; a bachelor of science degree in business administration, 
cum laude, from Georgetown University, School of Business Administration, in 
1961; and a master of business administration degree from the American 
University in 1966. In 1973, he attended the Executive Development Program 
at Cornell University. 

At the time he joined the General Accounting Office, Mr. Anderson was chief 
accountant and a corporate officer of a mechanical contracting firm. Since 
he joined GAO in 1962, he has had diverse assignments, including responsi- 
bilities for audits of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration; 
U.S. Forest Service; Atomic Energy Commission; the Far East Branch, Inter- 
national Division, in Honolulu; and the U.S. Postal Service. 

Mr. Anderson is a member of the National Association of Accountants and 
the Federal Government Accountants Association. He received the GAO Meri- 
torious Service Award in 1967 and a superior performance award in 1968. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


William N. Conrardy 


William N. Conrardy has been designated regional manager of the San 
Francisco regional office, effective about September 1, 1975. 

Mr. Conrardy graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1949, com- 
pleted the Advanced Executive Development Program at Stanford University 


Graduate School of Business, and is a CPA in the States of Wisconsin, Utah, 
and Washington. He joined the General Accounting Office in 1949 and initially 
worked out of Washington, D.C. Later, he served in the St. Paul and Denver 
regional offices and as manager of the Salt Lake City regional office. He was 
assigned to the European Branch in Paris from 1955 to 1958 and was appointed 
manager of the Seattle regional office in 1959. 

Since 1972, he has served as director, Office of Program Planning, and 
also as GAO’s director, Equal Employment Opportunity. 

Mr. Conrardy is a member of the American Institute of CPAs, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, the American Society for Public 
Administration, the Planning Executives Institute, and the World Future Society. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


John F. Flynn 


Se 
AS ~~ 


John F. Flynn was designated deputy director (general procurement man- 
agement) of the Procurement and Systems Acquisition Division and assumed 
this responsibility on February 20, 1975. 

Mr. Flynn joined GAO in 1952 after serving in various accounting capacities 
for a number of years in public accounting and in private industry. 

He served in the U.S. Navy from 1943 to 1945 as a naval pilot. Mr. Flynn 
graduated from the Bentley School of Accounting and was graduated cum laude 
from Northeastern University with a B.B.A. degree in June 1952. He graduated 
from the National War College in June 1973 and received an M.S. degree in 
International Affairs from George Washington University. 

Mr. Flynn is a CPA (Massachusetts) and a member of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants and the Federal Government Account- 
ants Association. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


John D. Heller 


John D. Heller was designated director, Office of Program Planning, to 
succeed William N. Conrardy who becomes the manager of the San Francisco 
regional office. 

Mr. Heller had been the deputy director of the General Government Division 


since September 1973 and prior to that the associate director for health 
activities of the Manpower and Welfare Division. 

Mr. Heller joined GAO in 1959. He received his bachelor of science degree 
in accounting from King’s College in 1959 and attended the Program for Man- 
agement Development at Harvard in 1968. He is a CPA and a member of the 
American Institute of CPAs and the National Association of Accountants. 

In 1961 and 1972 he received the GAO Meritorious Service Award, and in 
1967 he received the William A. Jump Memorial Award. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Morton E. Henig 


Morton E. Henig was designated deputy director for organization, staffing, 
and planning in the Manpower and Welfare Division, effective March 10, 1975. 

Mr. Henig served with the U.S. Army in 1946 and 1947. He joined GAO 
in September 1951 after graduating from Rutgers University where he received 
a bachelor of science degree. He completed the Advanced Management Program, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, in the spring of 1970. 

He was assigned to the European Branch in London and Frankfurt between 
1957 and 1961 and rejoined the former Civil Division in January 1962. With 
that division he held responsible positions relating to work at the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and the Department of Labor. He has served as an 
associate director in the Manpower and Welfare Division since April 1972, 
responsible for GAO’s work in education and manpower training programs. 

He received the GAO Meritorious Service Award in 1962 and again in 1967. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Walter C. Herrmann, Jr. 


Walter C. Herrmann, Jr., was designated manager of the Detroit regional 
office, effective July 1, 1975. 

Mr. Herrmann served in the U.S. Air Force from 1952 to 1956. He received 
a bachelor of science degree in accounting (with honors) from the University 


of Louisville in 1959 and a master of business administration from Xavier 
University in 1973. He completed the Management Program for Executives 
at the Graduate School of Business of the University of Pittsburgh in 1968. 

Mr. Herrmann is a CPA (California) and a member of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants and the Cincinnati Federal Business 
Association. He is also a member of the Cincinnati chapter of the Federal 
Government Accountants Association in which he served as vice president in 
1971 and president in 1972. 

Since joining the General Accounting Office in 1959, Mr. Herrmann has 
served in the Los Angeles and Cincinnati regional offices. He has been an 
assistant regional manager in Cincinnati since 1971. He received the GAO 
Meritorious Service Award in 1961. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Charles O. Magnetti 


Charles O. Magnetti was designated director, Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, effective March 10, 1975. 

Mr. Magnetti joined the General Accounting Office early in 1942 and was 
assigned to the Audit Division where he progressed through several inter- 


mediate positions to the position of administrative officer. He transferred to 
the Division of Personnel as chief, Classification Section, in September 1951 
and a year later, when the Classification and Standards Sections were combined, 
he was placed in charge. In November 1969, he was designated assistant 
director, Personnel Operations, of the Office of Personnel Management. 

Mr. Magnetti attended Fordham University and received his J.D. degree 
from National University (now George Washington University) in 1950, 
graduating first in his class. He was elected to the National University Honor 
Society and was awarded the Sigma Delta Kappa Scholastic Key as the gradu- 
ating member having the highest scholastic standing during 4 years of study. 

Mr. Magnetti is a member of the District of Columbia and Maryland bars 
and in 1967 was admitted to practice before the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Andrew B. McConnell 


Andrew B. McConnell was appointed an associate director in the General 
Procurement Subdivision, Procurement and Systems Acquisition Division, 
effective February 25, 1975. From July 1969 until his new appointment, he 
served as an assistant director for major acquisitions in the same division. 

Mr. McConnell served in the U.S. Navy from 1943 to 1946. After receiving 
a bachelor of science degree from the University of Southern California in 1950, 
he went to work in public accounting. He was employed by Meyer Pritkin and 
Company and Alexander Grant & Company in Los Angeles. From 1953 to 1957, 
Mr. McConnell was the Comptroller of Imperialle Fuels Ltd. in London, 
Ontario, Canada, a wholesale and retail fuel distribution firm. 

Since joining GAO in 1957, Mr. McConnell has had a wide variety of 
responsibilities, serving in the Defense Division; the Far East Branch in Tokyo, 
Japan; and the Procurement and Systems Acquisition Division. 

Mr. McConnell is a CPA (California) and a Chartered Accountant (Ontario, 
Canada). He is a member of the California Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants, the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario, and the Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. 

He received a superior performance with cash award in 196] and the GAO 
Meritorious Service Award in 1970. 

Mr. McConnell completed the residence course at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces in June 1974. He also completed the course work for the 
master’s program in the management of national resources at The George 
Washington University 1973-74. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Charles H. Moore 


Charles H. Moore, manager of the Detroit regional office for 17 years, 
retired from the General Accounting Office on December 27, 1974. 
Mr. Moore joined GAO in 1944 and served in various capacities at Oak 


Ridge, Tennessee; Indianapolis, Indiana; and Atlanta, Georgia. In July 1957 
he was designated manager of the Detroit regional office. 

He is a certified public accountant (Georgia and Michigan). In 1967 he 
received the GAO Distinguished Service Award. 

After his retirement, Mr. Moore became administrative director of the 
Children’s Aid Society, the largest private foster home agency in Michigan. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Charles H. Roman 


Charles H. Roman, director of the Far East Branch since March 1963, 
retired from active service in the General Accounting Office in July 1975. 
Headquarters for this branch, initially located in Tokyo, Japan, have been 


in Honolulu, Hawaii, since 1965. 

From 1959 to 1963, Mr. Roman served as an assistant director in the 
Defense Accounting and Auditing Division. Prior to that he had varied 
experience in several audit divisions in Washington and a 2-year tour with 
the European Branch in Paris, France. He joined GAO in 1947. 

Mr. Roman served with the Army from 1942 to 1946. He received a B.S. 
degree in accounting from Ohio State University in 1947. He attended the 
Advanced Management Program at the University of Hawaii in 1968. 

In 1968 he received the GAO Distinguished Service Award. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Walton H. Sheley, Jr. 


Walton H. Sheley, Jr., was designated director of the Far East Branch effective 
July 1975. In this capacity he will be responsible for all GAO activities in that 
area. He succeeds Charles H. Roman, who is retiring from active service in the 
General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Sheley joined GAO in the Dallas regional office in April 1954. He was 
designated manager of the New Orleans regional office in July 1963. He returned 
to Dallas as regional manager in January 1965 and served in that position until 
his recent reassignment. Prior to joining GAO he was on the staff of both a local 
and a national CPA firm. 

Mr. Sheley is a graduate of Memphis State University with a B.S. degree in 
accounting. He is a certified public accountant (Tennessee): attended the Stan- 
ford Executive Program, Stanford University, and the Federal Executive Institute 
at Charlottesville, Virginia; and is a member of the faculty advisory board at 
North Texas State University in Denton, Texas. 

His professional affiliations include the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants and the Federal Government Accountants Association. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Hugh J. Wessinger 


Hugh J. Wessinger was designated associate director in the Resources and 
Economic Development Division, effective March 3, 1975. In this position, 
he is responsible for planning, directing and reporting on GAO work in the 
Department of Transportation, the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority, the National Railroad Passenger Corporation, the U.S. Railway 
Association, and the Consolidated Rail Corporation. 

Mr. Wessinger served in the U.S. Navy from 1952 to 1956. He joined 
GAO in 1959, after receiving a bachelor of science degree in business adminis- 
tration with a major in accounting from the University of South Carolina. 
He has had a wide variety of experience in the audit of Government programs, 
including audits of the Federal Housing Administration, the Maritime Admin- 
istration, Department of the Interior, Veterans Administration, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. Wessinger is a CPA (Virginia) and a member of the American 
Institute of CPAs. He received the GAO Meritorious Service Award in 1969 
and 1974, 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Other Staff Changes 


New Directors 


Office of Administrative Services 
Larry A. Herrmann 

International Division— 

Latin American Branch 


George L. De Marco 


New Deputy Director 


Office of Personnel Management 


Ashton C. Morris 


New Assistant Directors 
Resources and Economic 


Development Division 


Francis K. Boland 
Ralph V. Carlone 
Thomas D. Reese 


Logistics and Communications Division 


Wilbur W. Bailey 


Financial and General Management 
Studies Division 


Samuel N. Mento 


Manpower and Welfare Division 
Frank D. Etze 


Transportation and Claims Division 
Allen W. Sumner 


International Division—Washington 
Theodore J. Becker 


International Division—European Branch 


William B. Ludwick 


New Senior Attorney 


Ronald Berger 


New Assistant Regional Managers 


Chicago 
Fred E. Lyons 


Seattle 
Ray S. Hausler 


Retirement 


Los Angeles 


Samuel Kleinbart—assistant 
regional manager 
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Office of the Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General, Elmer B. 
Staats, addressed the following groups: 


National Conference on American 
Federalism in Action, sponsored by 
the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on “The New Mix of 
Federal Assistance: Categorical 
Grants, Block Grants and General 
Revenue Sharing—Different Ap- 
proaches with Different Management 
and Money Implications,” February 
21. 


The Brookings Institution’s Confer- 
ence for Business Executives on 
Federal Government Operations, 
Washington, D.C., on “Role of the 
General Accounting Office,” March 
10. 


Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, 
Foreign Service Institute, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C., on 
“Role and Functions of the General 
Accounting Office,” March 14. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce Confer- 
ence (Government Operations and 
Management Committee), Washing- 
ton, D.C., on “Activities of the 
Commission on Federal Paperwork,” 


March 26. 
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Seminars, Lyndon B. Johnson School 
of Public Affairs, The University of 
Texas at Austin, on “GAO Role as 
an Oversight Arm of the Congress” 
and “Congress in Congressional 
Budget Reform and Program Evalu- 
ation,” April 2. 

Following are recently published 

articles of the Comptroller General: 


“Social Audits and Corporate Re- 
sponsibility,” Planning Review, Oc- 
tober-November, 1974. 

“New Problems of Accountability 
for Federal Programs,” chapter 2 
of The New Political Economy, 
edited by Bruce L. R. Smith, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
1975, The Macmillan Press Ltd., 
London and Basingstoke. 


Mr. Staats received an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at commence- 
ment exercises of Duke University, 


May 11. 
E. H. Morse, Jr., Assistant Comp- 


troller General, participated in a video- 
taped seminar on “Your Government 
Too,” produced by the Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School for Con- 
tinuing Education, March 22. His par- 
ticipation consisted of an interview 
at television station WETA on the role 
of GAO as an arm of the Congress. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Morse addressed the Federal 
Government Accountants Association 
seminar on “GAO Responsibilities and 
Activities the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974” in Huntsville, Ala., April 11. 

Recently Mr. Morse was designated 
as a member of the Advisory Board 
of the William A. Paton Center for 
Accounting Education and Research 
at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, University of Michi- 
gan. 


under 


Office of the General Counsel 


Paul G. Dembling, general counsel: 


Addressed a Contract Formation 
Course at the National Law Center, 
The George Washington University, 
on “New Dimensions of the GAO,” 
February 24. 


Addressed the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Briefing Conference on 
Government Contracts on “The Ef- 
fect of Inflation and Recession on 
Government Contracting: the GAO 
View,” March 19, Philadelphia. 
Addressed the 7th Annual National 
Contract Management Association 
Symposium—“The Government Ac- 
quisition Process’—on “Bid Pro- 
test in the Acquisition Process,” 
April 10, in Houston. 

Moderated a panel on “Unsettled 
Worlds in Federal Grants: Legal 
Rights and Remedies” before a Na- 
tional Briefing Conference on Fed- 
eral Grants sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Bar Association in cooperation 
with The Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Inc., April 4. 
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Paul Shnitzer, associate general 
counsel, participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Inflation and Recession” 
before the Briefing Conference on 
Government Contracts, March 5, in 
Philadelphia. 

Vincent A. LaBella, deputy assist- 
ant general counsel, addressed the Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., chapter of the Na- 
tional Contract Management Associa- 
tion on “Bid Protest—Chance or No 
Chance,” April 24. 


Ronald Wartow, senior attorney, 
spoke before the Denver chapter of 
the National Contract Management 
Association on “Bid Protests Before 
the General Accounting Office—Who 
Wins and Who Loses” and “Inflation, 
Cost Escalation and the General Ac- 
counting Office,” February 18. 

Thomas F. Williamson, senior attor- 
ney, spoke before the Maryland chap- 
ter of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration on “Impoundment 
—How the Controls Will Work,” 
February 27. 


Henry R. Wray, senior attorney, par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on “The 
General World of Federal Grants” be- 
fore the National Briefing Conference 
on Federal Grants sponsored by the 
Federal Bar Association in cooperation 
with The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., April 3. 

Bruce Goddard, attorney-adviser, 
addressed a Forest Service Pay Man- 
agement Workshop on “Interpreting 
the Law,” April 15. 

Jacqueline Goff, attorney-adviser, 
spoke on “Law School Experience and 
Legal Careers for Women” and “Equal 
Employment Opportunity Discrimina- 
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tion Complaints” at the State Univer- 
sity of New York, Oneonta, March 7. 


Office of 
Congressional Relations 


Martin J. Fitzgerald, legislative at- 
torney, discussed the role and func- 
tions of GAO on April 4 before a 
combined group of students from 
American University and from other 
colleges participating in America’s 
Washington Semester program. On 
May 13, Mr. Fitzgerald met with a 
group of students from Villanova Uni- 
versity and Lycoming College who 
were attending American’s Washing- 
ton Minimester program; Mr. Fitz- 
gerald again addressed the topic of 
GAO’s role as an independent review 
agency in the legislative branch. 


Office of Program Analysis 


Dennis J. Dugan, associate director, 
spoke at the Joint Financial Manage- 
ment Improvement Program’s Fourth 
Financial Management Conference on 
“The Nature of the Current Inflation 
Problem” at the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., January 20. Mr. 
Dugan also spoke at a Tufts Univer- 
sity seminar on “The 1976 Budget: 
Fiscal and Energy Alternatives” on 


March 5, in Medford, Mass. 


Office of Program Planning 


Ray S. Hausler, assistant director, 
presented a case study in management 
by objectives for the Civil Service 
Commission’s executive program in 
planning and leadership, Washington, 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


D.C., March 25. 
Phillip S. Blackerby, management 


analyst, was appointed Associate 
Member of the American Institute of 
Planners, March 1. 


Office of Staff Development 


Vicki Emerson, staff manager, led 
a seminar for 100 government man- 
agers and specialists on “Performance 
Planning and Appraisal” at the Na- 
tional Capital Area Chapter, American 
Society for Public Administration 
workshop on Strategies for Organiza- 
tional Improvements, March 20. 


Office of Special Programs 


Monte Canfield, Jr., director, ad- 
dressed the following groups: 


The American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences on “Govern- 
ment Response to Commodity Short- 
ages” at Philadelphia, April 12. 
The National Economists Club on 
“Which Alternative for Energy 
Policy?”, April 30, in Washington, 
D.C. 


J. Dexter Peach, deputy director, 
participated as a panelist in the Na- 
tional Urban Fellows and Minorities 
in Management Seminar sponsored by 
the Institute of Management, School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
Howard University, April 10. 


Federal Personnel and 
Compensation Division 


Forrest R. Browne, director, spoke 
at the seminar for new managers at 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


the Civil Service Commission Execu- 
tive Seminar Center, Kings Point, 
N.Y., on March 21. His topic was 
“Personnel Management and Compen- 
sation in the Federal Government.” 

David P. Sorando, deputy director, 
and Paul C. Newell, assistant direc- 
tor, addressed the National Capital 
Area Chapter, American Society for 
Public Administration, on “What Did 
We Learn from Project Reflex,” 
March 20. 

Clifford I. Gould, associate director, 
attended the Senior Executive Educa- 
tion Program, March 2 through April 
18, at the Federal Executive Institute, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Financial and General 
Management Studies Division 


Donald L. Scantlebury, director: 


Spoke on the activities of the Na- 
tional Intergovernmental Audit Fo- 
rum at the Pacific Northwest Re- 


gional Audit Forum meeting on 
February 13 in Portland, Oreg. He 
also participated in a panel discus- 
sion on how best to make commit- 
tees work and forums effective. 
Was keynote speaker at the Portland 
chapter, FGAA, second annual 
Financial Management Symposium 
in Portland, Oreg., February 14. 
He spoke on “The Role of the 
Auditor in Protecting the Public 
Interest.” 

Addressed a joint dinner meeting 
of the Huntsville chapters of FGAA 
and the Institute of Internal Auditors 
at Huntsville, Ala., March 10. His 


subject was “Can the Auditor Sur- 
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vive the Computer Age?” 


Gave a speech on this same subject 
to the joint dinner meeting of the 
Detroit chapters of FGAA and the 
Institute of Internal Auditors at 
Detroit, Mich. on April 1, and to 
the Richmond chapter FGAA dinner 
meeting in Richmond, Va., on 
April 15. 


Spoke on the “Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act—Its 
Effect upon Accountants and Audi- 
tors” at the Washington chapter, 
FGAA, luncheon meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 10. 


Fred D. Layton, deputy director, 
attended the Civil Service Commis- 
sion Executive Seminar on National 
Economy and Public Policy, Kings 
Point, N.Y., February 2-14. 


James Oliver, deputy director, and 
Keith E. Marvin, associate director, 
jointly discussed the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
and GAO work related to the program 
evaluation provisions of the act at a 
Federal Executive Institute workshop, 
Charlottesville, Va., April 22. 


Mr. Marvin chaired meetings on 
February 27 with Senator Bill Brock 
(R.-Tenn.) as keynote speaker, and 
on April 17 with Congressman Joseph 
L. Fisher (D.-Va.) as keynote speaker 
in the Senate and House caucus rooms 
as part of a congressional series jointly 
sponsored by the Washington Opera- 
tions Research Council and the D.C. 
chapter of The Institute for Manage- 
ment Sciences. 


Walter L. Anderson, associate direc- 
tor: 
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Spoke to 18 distinguished visiting 
Japanese businessmen at the Kansai 
Seminar in Washington, D.C., on 
February 11. The purpose of the 
seminar was to exchange ideas on 
the information society of the future. 
His topic was “The GAO in the 
Year 2000.” The other speakers 
were: Dr. Frank Ryan (Director, 
Information Systems for the U.S. 
Congress), Dr. Joe Pechman (Di- 
rector, Economics Division, the 
Brookings Institution), Mr. Herb 
Schwartz (Director, Management 
Information and Telecommunication 
Systems, Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration) and Dr. 
Carl Hammer (Director, Computer 
Sciences, Sperry UNIVAC Com- 
puter Systems). 


Spoke on the GAO view of procure- 
ment in automatic data processing 
at the WEMA (formerly Western 
Electronic Manufacturers Associa- 
tion) program, Washington, D.C., 
March 18. 

George L. Egan, assistant director, 
and John J. Adair, supervisory audi- 
tor, were instructors for a “Seminar 
on Internal Auditing in Federal Agen- 
cies” on April 7, at the Interagency 
Auditor Training Center, Bethesda, 
Md. 


Earl M. Wysong, Jr., assistant di- 
rector: 

Addressed the Accounting Club of 

Howard County Community College 

in Columbia, Md., on April 10. His 

topic was “The Role of ADP in 


Accounting Systems.” 


Addressed the “Seminar on Com- 
puters in Financial Management” 
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for the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, D.C., May 1. His topic 
was entitled “GAO’s Approval of 
Accounting Systems Design.” 
Received the Merit Award from the 
Association of Systems Management 
at a banquet in Beltsville, Md., 
April 26. 

Received an award from the Wash- 
ington chapter of the Federal Gov- 
ernment Accountants Association for 
outstanding achievement in financial 
management at the chapter’s annual 
awards luncheon in Washington, 
D.C., May 8. 

Was elected vice president of the 
Patuxent chapter of the Association 
for Systems Management for the up- 
coming year. 


Was appointed seminar chairman 
for the annual seminar to be spon- 
sored by the Chesapeake Division 
of the Association for Systems Man- 
agement in Annapolis, Md., on 


August 7, 1975. 


Howard R. Davia, assistant director, 
discussed GAO accounting system re- 
quirements at an Interagency Auditor 
Training Center class on April 8 at 


Bethesda, Md. 


John J. Cronin, Jr., assistant direc- 
tor, spoke on “Operational Auditing 
and Effective Communication of Audit 
Results to Management” at the Mid- 
western Regional Audit Forum Con- 
ference Chicago, Ill., April 22. 


Bill Johnston and Karen Bracey, 
operations research analysts, and 
Richard Fogel, audit manager, Gen- 
eral Government Division, presented 
a paper on “GAO’s Experience in 
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Assessing the Effectiveness of Proba- 
tion” at the Joint Washington Opera- 
tions Research Council and The Insti- 
tute of Management Science 1975 
Symposium on Operations Research 
and Management Science in Justice 
and Security, March 11, at the George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Johnston received his M.B.A. 
degree in managerial economics from 
the George Washington University in 
February. 

John Schultz, audit manager, spoke 
on “Computer-Related Crimes in the 
Federal Government” as part of a 
training program given to Depart- 
ment of the Interior auditors on April 
2 

Ronald Kozura, supervisory finan- 
cial systems analyst, spoke to a group 
of internal auditors at the Department 
of the Interior on “Review Require- 
ments for Automated Accounting 
Systems” on April 7. 


Joint Financial Management 
Improvement Program 


Donald C. Kull, executive director, 
addressed the following groups: 

CSC training course on Productivity 
Concepts for Management on “Re- 
port on Federal Productivity” on 
February 13 at the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington, D.C. 
Federal Executive Board Productiv- 
ity Seminar on “Report on Federal 
Productivity” on March 14 in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Federal Executive Board Productiv- 
ity Seminar on “Report on Federal 
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Productivity” on April 29 in New 
York. 

National Conference of the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administra- 
tion on “Inflation and Financial 
Management” on April 2 in Chi- 
cago. 

Spring Institute of the Wisconsin 
chapter of the International Asso- 
ciation of Personnel in Employment 
Security on “Continuing Efforts to 
Measure and Improve Productivity 
in the Federal Government” on 
April 12 in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Federal Executive Institute on “Pro- 
ductivity and the JFMIP” on April 
23 in Charlottesville, Va. 


Brian L. Usilaner, assistant director, 
addressed the following groups: 

Los Angeles County Board of Super- 

visors on “The Federal Productivity 

Effort” on February 21 in Los 

Angeles. 

Management officials of the city of 

Los Angeles on “The Federal Pro- 

ductivity Effort” on February 24 

in Los Angeles. 

HUD region 9 on “Using Produc- 

tivity in the Budget Process” on 

February 25 in San Francisco. 


Annual Conference of the American 

Society for Public Administration 

on “The Human Approach Toward 

Improving Productivity” on April 

1 in Chicago. 

Mortimer A. Dittenhofer, assistant 
director, addressed the following 


groups: 


Faculty workshop and senior audit 
class on the “Audit Standards and 
Performance Auditing” at Arizona 
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State University, on March 12 in 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Inland Empire chapter of Internal 
Auditors on “Audit Standards” on 
March 12 in San Bernardino, Calif. 
Training seminar for the audit staff 
of the State of Oregon on “Auditing 
Under the GAO Standards” on 
March 13-14 in Salem, Oreg. 


Baltimore chapter of the Institute 
of Internal Auditors on “The Audit 
Standards” on March 19 in Balti- 
more. 


Pittsburgh chapter of the Institute 
of Internal Auditors on “Audit 
Standards” on April 15 in Pitts- 
burgh. 
National Conference of the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada on 
“Performance Auditing” on April 
28—May 1 in Montreal, Canada. 
Mr. Dittenhofer conducted a work- 
shop on “The Use of Internal Auditors 
and Audit Standards” for the Insti- 
tute of Internal Auditors Seminar on 
April 16 in Baltimore. 


General Government Division 


Stephen J. Varholy, assistant direc- 
tor: 


Has been named co-winner of the 
William A. Jump Memorial Award 
for 1975. The award is presented 
annually to recognize outstanding 
service in the field of public admin- 
istration by Federal employees under 
37 years of age. 

Spoke March 6 on “Dynamics of 
Fiscal Federalism” at the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Seminar con- 
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ducted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Spoke April 21 on “Intergovern- 

mental Relations” at the National 

Economy and Public Policy Seminar 

conducted by the Civil Service Com- 

mission also in Oak Ridge. 

W. Thomas Reed, supervisory audi- 
tor, is teaching a course in economics 
during the evening sessions at the 
Northern Virginia Community College, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Jacob P. Glick, supervisory auditor, 
on March 27 briefed the Interagency 
Commitee on Marine Science and 
Engineering of the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology on GAO’s 
observations concerning the need for 
a national ocean program and plan. 


Richard L. Fogel, supervisory man- 
agement analyst, spoke on March 11 
before a Washington operations re- 
search symposium on justice and secu- 
rity regarding GAO’s experience in 
assessing the effectiveness of probation. 


Thomas J. Jurkiewicz received his 
M.B.A. degree with emphasis in gov- 
ernment business relations from the 
George Washington University. 


International Division 


Frank M. Zappacosta, assistant di- 
rector, and Director of Professional 
Development for the Washington chap- 
ter, National Association of Account- 
ants, presented a case study on opera- 
tional auditing, “Review of AID 
Financial Project in Africa,” to the 
Washington chapter of the association 


on May 13. 
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Logistics and Communications 
Division 


Charles R. Comfort, assistant direc- 
tor, addressed the Advanced Trans- 
portation Management Course at the 
Naval School of Transportation Man- 
agement, Oakland, Calif., on April 22. 
He spoke on GAO contributions to 
improving military transportation op- 
erations. 


Werner Grosshans, associate direc- 
tor: 

Conducted a training session for the 
Interagency Auditor Training Center 
in San Francisco on January 27 and 
28. The course, Program Evalua- 
tion, was developed specifically to 
assist the audit manager and super- 
visory auditor in becoming more 
effective in his role as an auditor 
and manager of resources. The 
course emphasized practical appli- 
cations and highlighted operational 
auditing for program results (effec- 
tiveness) reviews. 


Conducted a training session for 
the Interagency Auditor Training 
Center in Bethesda, Md., on Feb- 
ruary 18-21. The course, Executive 
Development of Auditors I, was 
developed to increase the supervisory 
auditor’s proficiency and to provide 
him with a foundation of practical 
management knowledge so as to 
improve his managerial performance 
on the audit job. 

Mr. Grosshans and Carmen Smar- 

relli, assistant director: 


Appeared before the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces to 
discuss the report “Stockpile Ob- 
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jectives of Strategic and Critical 
Materials Should be Reconsidered 


Because of Shortages.” 


Were guest panelists at a session 

on facilities and property manage- 

ment sponsored by the Aerospace 

Industries Association of America, 

Inc. The session was held in Ar- 

lington, Va. 

Bernard W. Sewell, assistant direc- 
tor, addressed the Officers and State 
Directors of the National Association 
of State Agencies for Surplus Prop- 
erty at their mid-winter meeting in 
Washington, D.C. He discussed GAO’s 
review of the Federal Surplus Prop- 
erty Program as it related to State 
agencies and to donees within the 
States. 


Manpower and Welfare Division 


Gregory J. Ahart, director, addressed 
the following groups: 

Annual seminar of the Boston chap- 
ter, Federal Government Accountants 
Association, in Newton, Mass., on 
“Evaluating Program Performance 
—Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tion,” May 13. 

Workshop on Program Management 
and Evaluation, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Federal Executive In- 
stitute, Charlottesville, Va., on April 
21. Subject: “Trends in Program 
Management and Evaluation.” 
Joint Conference of the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education/State Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education at the 
International Inn, Washington, D.C., 
on May 1. Subject: “Challenge for 
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Joint Department of Labor/New 

York State School of Industrial and 

Labor Relations Conference, Cornell 

University, Ithaca, N.Y., on May 8. 

Subject: “Evaluation of Noncon- 

struction Portion of the Federal 

Contract Compliance Program.” 

Morton E. Henig, deputy director, 
and Harold L, Stugart, associate di- 
rector, addressed the Manpower Policy 
Counselors, Legislative Policy Confer- 
ence, on the legislative recommenda- 
tions in GAO’s report entitled “What 
Is The Role Of Federal Assistance For 
Vocational Education?” (B-164031 
(1), Dec. 31, 1974). The conference 
was held in Washington, D.C., on 
March 25. 

William J. Anderson, associate di- 
rector, addressed the Southern New 
England chapter of the Institute of 
Internal Auditors, in Hartford, Conn., 
on April 8 on GAO’s audits of the 
U.S. Postal Service, for which he was 
responsible before his transfer to the 
Manpower and Welfare Division. 

James F. Walsh, audit manager, and 
Milan Hudak, supervisory auditor, 
participated in a panel discussion dur- 
ing the National Urban Fellows Spring 
Seminar sponsored by the Institute of 
Management, School of Business and 
Public Administration, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., on April 11. 
The seminar dealt with the implications 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act on local governments. 


William A. Gerkens, supervisory 
auditor, spoke on the GAO report en- 


titled “Problems Of The Upward 
Bound Program In Preparing Dis- 
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advantaged Students For A  Post- 
secondary Education” (B-164031(1), 
Mar. 7, 1974) at a training workshop 
for project directors sponsored jointly 
by the District of Columbia Consoli- 
dation for Educational Services and 
the Maryland Executive Council for 
Educational Opportunities. The work- 
shop was held on April 11 at the 
Friendship Hotel, Baltimore-Washing- 
ton International Airport. 

Carol A. Codori, supervisory audi- 
tor, received a license to practice psy- 
chology in the District of Columbia. 
The license is granted to professionals 
having postdoctoral experience in a 
specialty field. 


Procurement and Systems 
Acquisition Division 


Richard W. Gutmann, director: 
Spoke before a special Japanese 
Financial Management Study Team 
on the division’s role and interface 
with private industry at Washington, 
D.C., on February 20. 

Addressed the Naval Sea Systems 
Command’s Management Forum at 
Washington on March 4. He spoke 
on “What Does GAO Look For and 
What GAO Finds and What We do 
Not Look For.” 

Spoke on “Independent Research 
and Development” at the WEMA 
Special Program on Federal Pro- 
curement Policy at Washington, 
D.C., March 18. WEMA is an asso- 
ciation serving the electronic and 
information technology industries. 
Spoke to The Brookings Institution’s 
group of visiting M.I.T. business 
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executives on the role of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, Washington, 
D.C., on April 2. 


Jerome H. Stolarow, deputy direc- 
tor: 


Spoke at the Defense Systems Man- 
agement School, Ft. Belvoir, Va., 
before the General/Flag Officers 
Orientation Course Participants re- 
garding “GAO Activities in System 
Acquisition” on April 1. 
Participated in a seminar on “Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and Defense 
Management” at the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, Ft. Lesley 
McNair, Washington, D.C., on April 
9. 


Spoke before students of the Navy 
Logistics Management School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on April 22. 


John G. Barmby, assistant director: 


Gave a presentation at the American 
Institute of Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics Tactical Missiles Conference 
in St. Louis, April 29 to May 1, 
entitled “Legislative Consideration 
of Proliferation.” 


Discussed the “Legislative Review 
of Research and Development—The 
GAO Audit Functions” at the Civil 
Service Commission Executive In- 
stitute on Management of Scientific 
and Engineering Organization at 
Washington on April 9. 


Sam Pines, assistant director, has 
been designated National Committee 
chairman to chair next year’s National 
Chapter Activities Committee of the 
Federal Government Accountants As- 
sociation, beginning July 1. 
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Resources and Economic 
Development Division 


Henry Eschwege, director, addressed 
the Brookings Institution Program of 
Conferences for Business Executives 
on Federal Government Operations, 
Washington, D.C., on an overview of 
GAO and its responsibilities, May 12. 

Wilbur D. Campbell, associate direc- 
tor, appeared as a panelist at the 
National Civil Service League Con- 
ference on “Revenue Sharing and Re- 
cession—Housing Assistance and Com- 
munity Development,” April 14. 

Clarence P. Squellatti, assistant di- 
rector, attended the Seminar for Ad- 
vancing Managers at the Civil Service 
Commission’s Executive Seminar Cen- 
ter, Kings Point, N.Y. During a round- 
table dialogue he gave a presentation 
on “GAO and Modern Management,” 
April 14-May 2. 


Robert E. Allen, assistant director, 
attended the Seminar for New Man- 
agers at the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s Executive Seminar Center, Kings 


Point, N.Y., March 10-28. 
Frank V. Subalusky, assistant di- 


rector, was elected vice president of 
the Washington chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Accountants for 
the 1975-76 chapter year. 

Raymond Smith, supervisory audi- 
tor, participated in the Water for 
Energy Conference in Billings, Mont., 
March 30-April 2. 


Transportation and Claims 
Division 


T. E. Sullivan, director, addressed 
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the Association of American Railroads 
in Louisville, Ky., June 9-10, on the 
upcoming transfer of the transporta- 
tion audit function from GAO to GSA, 
revised transportation documents, and 
other matters of mutual interest in 
the audit of carriers’ bills. 


C. C. Loomis, chief, motor audit 
branch, spoke at the U.S. Naval Trans- 
portation Management School, Oak- 
land, Calif., April 22. 


Field Operations Division 


Marvin Colbs, regional manager, 
Atlanta, addressed students in the 
Comptroller’s Course at the Air Uni- 
versity, Maxwell AFB, Ala., on Feb- 
ruary 24 and addressed members of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors at 
Orlando, Fla. on February 26. 

Elkins Cox, Atlanta region, ad- 
dressed the Florida State University 
chapter of Beta Alpha Psi on February 
26, 1975. 


Paul M. Foley, assistant regional 
manager, Boston, spoke on March 27 
to representatives of various Air Force 
Commands at the Electronic Systems 
Division, Hanscom Field, Mass. He 
discussed GAO’s functions with par- 
ticular emphasis on procurement and 
systems acquisition. Joseph F. Haran, 
supervisory auditor, assisted Mr. Foley 
during the question and answer period. 

John R. Dial, audit manager, Cin- 
cinnati, spoke on March 6 to the Beta 
Alpha Psi fraternity of the University 
of Cincinnati on “Opportunities for 
Accountants with the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


Two Cincinnati staff members, Aleen 
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Johnson and Daisy Warren, spoke on 
April 10 to a group of female high 
school students on “Opportunities in 
the Federal Government for Women 
in Accounting.” 

The following Cincinnati staff mem- 
bers spoke to local high school students 
on “The Budgetary Process of the 
Government”: Walter C. Hermann, Jr., 
Dale E. Ledman, George J. Buerger, 
Daniel L. McCafferty, Donald J. Heller, 
John R. Dial, John S. Brown, and 
Donald L. Allgyer. 


Irwin M. D’Addario, regional man- 
ager, Denver, spoke on the “Role of 
GAO” before the Brigham Young 
University chapter of Beta Alpha Psi, 
national accounting fraternity, on 
March 13. 

Mr. D’Addario; John E. Murphy 
and David A. Hanna, assistant regional 
managers; Clare E. Onstad, Joseph I. 
Alvarez, and Arthur D. Trapp, super- 
visory auditors; and staff members 
Anthony J. Gonzales, Holly A. Hansen, 
and Alan J. Wernz took part in the 
Denver Expo ’74 Career Fair, February 
21-27. 

Mr. Murphy also spoke to the 
Pueblo Army Depot Division Officers 
Club in January and to the Pueblo 
Army Depot Foreman’s Club in Feb- 
ruary. He described the functions and 
responsibilities of GAO to the two 
groups. 

Mr. D’Addario, Edgar L. Hessek 
and George D. Doyle, audit managers, 
participated in a Performance Audit 
Institute, sponsored by the University 
of Denver for county and local officials, 


on March 21. 
Mr. Doyle also took part in a panel 
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discussion on “The Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974” at a meeting of the Federal 
Executive Board on February 19. Mr. 
Doyle explained GAO’s responsibilities. 

Bernard L. Lowery, audit manager, 
spoke at a conference in Denver on 
“Public Procurement in Today’s Mar- 
ket Environment” on April 9. Mr. 
Lowery represented the National Con- 
tract Management Association. He is 
president of the Denver chapter of the 
association. 


Lowell E. Hegg, supervisory auditor, 
spoke at Pomona High School, Arvada, 
Colo., on February 26. His topic was 
“Career Opportunities in Accounting.” 

The graduate thesis of John A. 
Spence, staff member, Denver, en- 
titled “Implementation of Federal 
Water Power Recreation Act in Colo- 
rado,” was published by the Environ- 
mental Resources Center, Colorado 
State University. 

Ronald A. Bononi, audit manager, 
Los Angeles, was guest lecturer at a 
minority business training program on 
government procurement and con- 
tracting, March 11 and 12. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Federal Executive Board and the Office 
of Minority Business Enterprise. Mr. 
Bononi’s lecture included discussion 
of Fublic Law 87-653, weighted guide- 
lines profit determination, GAO bid 
protest procedures, and the Renego- 


tiation Board. On March 20, Mr. 


Bononi spoke before a Government 
contracts class at the UCLA Extension 
School on GAO audits of negotiated 
defense contract prices. 


Darryl W. Dutton, supervisory man- 
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agement auditor, Los Angeles, earned 
a master of business administration 
degree from Pepperdine University, 


December 15, 1974. 


Jimmy L. Bowden, Victor Ell, 
Donald H. Friedman, and Dennis G. 
Schilcher, supervisory auditors, Los 
Angeles, were elected president, re- 
gional vice president, director of re- 
search, and meetings director, respec- 
tively, of the Los Angeles chapter of 
the Federal Government Accountants 
Association for 1974-75. 


On April 15 and 16, Jack H. Paul, 
auditor, and Frederick Gallegos, su- 
pervisory management auditor, Los 
Angeles, assisted in a presentation, 
“Communicating with Computer Spe- 
cialists,” at the Federal Government 
Accountants Association’s (Los Ange- 
les chapter) Third Annual Educational 
Conference. On April 24, Mr. Gallegos 
also addressed a joint meeting of the 
Accounting Club and Data Processing 
Club at California State Polytechnic 
University, Pomona. He discussed the 
roles and functions of GAO and the 
EDP audit applications used by GAO. 
He also spoke before a data processing 
management class at California State 
Polytechnic University, Pomona, No- 
vember 14, 1974. The subject of his 
presentation was “The Management 
Audit of Data Processing Facilities.” 


Larry Peacock, supervisory auditor, 
Norfolk, addressed the Joint Financial 
Management Improvement Program’s 
workshop on improving productivity 
in real property maintenance. His pre- 
sentation focused on the benefits and 
uses of work measurement systems, 
illustrated with the results of such use 
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by local Governments and _ private 
industry in their real property main- 
tenance operations. 

Merle K. Courtney, supervisory audi- 
tor, and Judy Berlin, management 
auditor, Norfolk, spoke at the Mis- 
sissippi University for Women, March 
18, on “Challenges for Women in 


GAO.” 


Philip A. Bernstein, regional mana- 
ger, Seattle, was the keynote speaker 
at a seminar for the Oregon Secre- 
tary of State held in Salem, Oreg., 
March 13 and 14. The seminar dealt 
with “Auditing Under the GAO Audit 
Standards” and was attended by Clay 
Myers, Oregon’s Secretary of State; 
the audit staff of the State of Oregon; 
and several county and city audit 
groups. Dennis E. Gutknecht, Seattle 
supervisory auditor, spoke on “The 
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Segments of an Audit Finding”; and 
Robert H. Sawyer and Douglas E. 
Cameron, Seattle supervisory auditors, 
presented audit case studies. 

Mr. Gutknecht was also appointed a 
member of the Multnomah County 
Auditor’s Citizens Task Force to assist 
in setting up operation guidelines for 
the county auditor’s office. 

Mr. Bernstein also addressed the 
Portland chapter of the Federal Gov- 
ernment Acountants Association on 
March 20. He discussed the activities 
and objectives of the Pacific North- 
west Intergovernmental Audit Forum. 

Roger D. Hayman, Seattle super- 
visory auditor, spoke on the “GAO 
Audit Standards” at a meeting of the 
Boise Valley Chapter of the Institute 
of Internal Auditors on February 12. 


Question on Education 


Has the explosion of courses in quantitative analysis and computer 
applications replaced necessary attention to constitutionalism, political 
theory and philosophy? I am afraid it has, and we must correct that 


imbalance. 


Dean Alan K. Campbell 
Maxwell School, Syracuse University, 
Lecture at GAO, December 12, 1974 
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Successful Candidates— 
November 1974 CPA Examination 


Name 


James S. Abernethy 
Martin J. Cain 
Richard H. Donaldson 
Richard Griswold 
Donald J. Kittler 
William E. Lambert 
John ‘Lively 

Garry W. Martin 
John T. McIlwaine 
A. George Tilley 
Arley R. Whitsell 
Robert C. Wuori 


Name 


Ronald J. Cormier 
Harold W. Fulk 

John R. Gillespie 
Joseph E. Gloystein 
Marla D. Kopp 
Raymond C. Kudobeck 
William H. Price 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Regional Office 


Seattle 
Chicago 
Boston 

Los Angeles 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
Atlanta 

Los Angeles 
Boston 
Seattle 
Dallas 
Chicago 


HEADQUARTERS 


Division 


RED 
PSAD 
FGMS 
ID 
OPM 
FGMS 
PSAD 


State 


Washington 
Illinois 
Massachusetts 
California 
Illinois 
California 
Georgia 
California 
Massachusetts 
Washington 
Texas 

Illinois 


State 


Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 

D.C. 

Maryland 

D.C. 

North Carolina 
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The following new professional staff members reported for work during the 
period February 16 through May 15, 1975. 


Financial and General 
Management Studies 


Division 


Office of the General 
Counsel 


Logistics and 
Communications 
Division 


Manpower and Welfare 


Division 
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Cohen, Leslie M. 
Daley, Norman P. 
Finberg, Harvey J. 
Franck, Margaret J. 
Ginsburg, David I. 
Hedling, William G. 
Jacobs, Jeffrey L. 


Mabry, Bennie W. 


Michaelangelo, Alfred O. 


Miller, Nelson L. 
Ordonez, Marcelito R. 
Rooney, Annette E. 
Saks, Theodore H. 
Sykes, Waverly E., Jr. 
Taylor, Roy H. 
Weintrob, Harry 


Connolly, John P. 
Evers, Robert A. 


Hoff, Reka P. 
Japikse, Bert 


Mirisch, Donald I. 
Wagner, Thomas R. 


Heard, Frank S. 
Holt, Phillip C., Jr. 
Schulze, John R. 


Joy, Chester M. 


Department of the Navy 

University of Connecticut 

Analytic Services Inc. 

D.C. Government 

American University 

Applied Sciences Association, Inc. 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Computer Science Corporation 

Department of the Army 

U.S. Air Force 

Columbia University 

Veterans Administration 

Department of Commerce 

Research, Inc. 

Department of the Army 

General Research, Inc. 


Law Office of John J. Thornton 

Vom Baur, Coburn, Simmons & 
Turtle 

Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 

Court of Appeals 

Rogers & Harris 

U.S. Army 


General Services Administration 
Rollins Collegee 
University of Maryland 


Harvard College 





NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Office of Program 
Analysis 


General Government 
Division 


Procurement and 


Systems Acquisition 


Division 


International Division— 


Washington 


Resources and Economic 
Development Division 
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Readings of 
interest 


The reviews of books, articles, and other documents in this 
section represent the views and opinions of the individual 
reviewers, and their publication should not be construed as an 
endorsement by GAO of either the reviewers’ comments or 
the books, articles, and other documents reviewed. 


Auditing Public Education 


By Peter L. McMickle and Gene Elrod; 
The AIDE Staff, Alabama Department 
of Education, 1974; 255 pp., hard- 
back. 


The United States spends more than 
$50 billion each year on public edu- 
cation, and over 25,000 auditors are 
involved in reviewing the integrity of 
this enormous investment. This book 
presents the results of a comprehen- 
sive study of the audit and account- 
ability environment of public educa- 
tion, focusing primarily on auditing at 
the State education agency level. 

This study should interest all GAO 
auditors because it clearly and can- 
didly describes the role auditors have 
played in the management of fed- 
erally assisted education programs. 
Furthermore, GAO’s audit process is 
discussed in detail. 

The study was financed through 
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funds provided by the U.S. Office of 
Education and the State of Alabama. 
Its purpose was to examine auditing 
of, by, and involving State education 
agencies in order to make auditing 
more beneficial for management of 
State education agencies. Much of the 
information developed during the 
study was obtained through inter- 
views with Federal and State audi- 
tors and State education agency man- 
agers. In those States where inter- 
views were not conducted, a detailed 
questionnaire used to solicit 
views. 
In this book the authors: 
—Present an in-depth review of 
the development of contemporary 
auditing to provide the reader 
with a background on how and 
why auditing has been changing 
on a national basis. 
—Develop a conceptual framework 
that identifies important audit 


was 
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concepts and discusses proper ap- 
proaches to conducting contem- 
porary auditing. 

—lIdentify and discuss the audit 
agencies, including GAO, that 
comprise the audit network of 
public education. 

—Present the findings of the study 
and compare actual conditions 
against the “ideal.” 

—Discuss future directions in audit- 
ing public education and make 
specific recommendations to audi- 
tors and educational managers 
for making audits more positive 
and beneficial. 

The study is addressed principally 
to educational managers and auditors 
at the local, State, and Federal levels. 
Of particular interest to these two 
groups will be the findings section, 
because it provides factual information 
they can use to compare and evaluate 
their own audit activities and experi- 
ences. Following are some of the au- 
thors’ findings or conclusions based on 
the interview and questionnaire re- 
sponses. 

Attitudes regarding State -education 
agency audit objectives—Sixty per- 








cent of the responses indicated that 
managers of State education agen- 
cies and auditors had mutually 
negative attitudes toward each other. 
Most managers believed that audi- 
tors, in general, feel they must make 
a finding of some kind. Only 19 
percent of the managers felt that 
the objective of Federal auditing 
was to help them. 

Objective of State education agency 


jective of most State education 
agency auditing is perceived as ac- 
countability, the managers are re- 
ceptive to management-oriented au- 
diting and are optimistic about its 
potential usefulness. 


Scope of auditing—Federal audit 








auditing—Aithough the current ob- 
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agencies are ahead of State audit 
agencies in extending the scope of 
their audits. CPAs and State edu- 
cation agency internal auditors 
seldom make performance audits— 
those going beyond the traditional 
—to encompass such matters as the 
economy, efficiency, and/or effective- 
ness of operational controls, man- 
agement information systems, and 
programs. Managers perceived GAO 
audits as being 100 percent Federal 
compliance, 86 percent financial, 
and 29 percent performance in 
nature. 
The authors recognize, however, 
that the trend in GAO is to extend 
the scope of its State education 
agency audits to encompass program 
effectiveness. They conclude that 
performance auditing can contribute 
a great deal to management, partic- 
ularly if the audit objective is to 
help management rather than police 
it. 
Internal 


auditing—Modern internal 





auditing, as it now exists in many 
industries and governmental agen- 
cies, is practically nonexistent in the 
State education agency environment. 
This represents a serious nationwide 


management weakness. The authors 
recognize that GAO considers inter- 
nal auditing an essential manage- 
ment tool, complementing all other 
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elements of management control. 
Characteristics of auditors—The study 





revealed no general weaknesses with 
regard to auditors’ independence or 
ethics. However, the authors feel 
there is a need for a code of ethics 
especially tailored to governmental 
auditors. They also strongly endorse 
GAO’s publication, Standards for 
Audit of Governmental Organiza- 
tions, Programs, Activities, and 
Functions, and urge all governmen- 
tal audit agencies to formally adopt 
these standards. 

In general, State education agency 
managers ranked audit competency 
as follows: (1) Federal agencies, 
(2) State agencies, and (3) CPAs. 
Although the managers generally 
felt auditors were competent in the 
areas of accounting and manage- 
ment controls, many of them indi- 
cated a lack of confidence in the 
auditors’ ability to conduct perform- 
ance audits of State education agen- 
cies. They contended that a knowl- 
edge of and background in education 
was necessary for such auditing. 
They felt, however, that this weak- 
ness could be overcome by including 
an educator on the audit team and/ 
or developing audit teams that spe- 
cialize in educational audits. 


Audit processes—An examination of 





the processes and procedures of the 
auditors of State and local education 
agencies identified a number of is- 
sues and areas needing improve- 
ment: 
1. Managers feel that audits of 
Federal programs need to be 
more frequent and timely. 
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2. Audit reports and findings gen- 
erally are not distributed to 
other State and local education 
agencies. 

. Auditors usually do not ask if 
they can be of any service to 
management as a by-product of 
their examination. 

Overall I believe the authors have 
done a good job of assessing the cur- 
rent status and future potential of 
audits of State and local education 
agencies. Their conclusions and recom- 
mendations follow logically from the 
facts assembled by the study. Although 
the study involved public education 
auditing, much of the discussion in the 
book is pertinent to auditing in any 
field. I believe all auditors will find the 
book worthwhile reading because it 
can, as the authors state, (1) help 
them place their audit activities in per- 
spective, (2) provide suggestions and 
ideas concerning the proper conduct of 
contemporary audits, and (3) help 
them maximize their audit productiv- 


ity. 
James E. Kelly 


Assistant Director 
Manpower and Welfare Division 


Command, Control, Compromise 


By James H. Carrington; Naval In- 
stitute Press, 1973; 263 pp., $12.50. 


Although this book was directed to- 
wards military managers, the author, 
a retired Navy Commander, expresses 
many thought-provoking ideas which 
should be refreshing to those in GAO 


who are interested in adopting a be- 
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havioral approach to management. 
The title of the book provides an in- 
sight into the author’s belief that these 
three ingredients are essential to suc- 
cessful management. Dr. Carrington 
sets the stage for the book by defining 
each of these terms: (1) command 
causes other peoples’ actions to attain 
a result, (2) control provides the 
manager with the ability to cause 
other peoples’ actions to attain the 
right result, and (3) compromise has 
to do with a basic understanding of 
what is necessary to get things done. 

The first two chapters stress the idea 
that management relates to “people” 
decisions, that managers need to estab- 
lish their own sets of values that they 
can live by, and that there is a need 
for organizations to recognize the 
pluralistic society effect on people— 
outside pressures beyond the work en- 
vironment affect our jobs positively 
as well as negatively. 

In the next three chapters, the au- 
thor defines management and man- 
aging and the oft-repeated military 
terms “authority,” “responsibility,” 
and “accountability”; provides the 
reader with a brief history of manage- 
ment theory; and discusses the man- 
ager’s role in evaluating the perform- 
ance of subordinates. In the latter 
regard, the author cautions employers 
not to wait until the end of a reporting 
period and suggests establishing stand- 
ards mutually agreed upon by em- 
ployer and employee at the beginning 
of the evaluation period. 

In chapter 6, the author contends 
that, if an organization is to succeed, 
it must establish objectives at the out- 
set and constantly reappraise them. 
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Chapter 7 discusses planning, and the 
author reminds us that some people 
get carried away with planning and 
lose sight of the goal for which the 
plan was devised. 

The last six chapters, in my opinion, 
contain ideas which all GAO man- 
agers can draw upon for assistance in 
their day-to-day work. Chapter 8 dis- 
cusses decisionmaking and suggests 
that no real manager can be effective 
unless he practices management by 
exception. The need for the decision- 
maker to have alternatives is also 
discussed. Chapter 9 is concerned with 
the way in which a manager keeps 
his organization on the right track 
through delegation, coordination, and 
appraisal. 

Motivating, communicating, and 
initiating are important enough to be 
treated in separate chapters, as well 
they should be. Managers are told in 
chapter 10 that they must know their 
people and treat them as individuals, 
fully recognizing that each person has 
his own wants and needs. The author 
suggests that managers involve their 
people in planning and decisionmaking 
and tell them when they do a good 
job—criticism should not be the only 
time the manager talks to his subordi- 
nates. 

Chapter 11 suggests communicating 
with those above and below and shows 
some ways to become a better speaker. 
The author suggests using the tools 
of coniiiunication—gestures, tone of 
voice, emphasis, pictures, charts, etc. 
Chapter 11 also suggests ways in 
which to be a better listener. 


The author mentions in chapter 12 


that all individuals feel more comfort- 
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able under conditions of virtual cer- 
tainty and predictability. People re- 
sist change. The author suggests that 
the successful manager must initiate 
action or, as put in his own words, 
“He must be more the Telocrat (the 
mover and the shaker) than the Bu- 
reaucrat (the sitter and the waiter).” 

The last chapter sums up what the 
book is all about: the effective man- 
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ager decides and acts in a manner 
evidencing his COMMAND of his pro- 
fession, his CONTROL over perform- 
ance, and his understanding of the 


need to COMPROMISE to get the 
right results. 


Stephen L. Keleti 
Assistant Director 
General Government Division 


Discipline of Good Writing 


All good writing takes thought, time, humility and self-confidence. 
The language has its own principles of clarity and brevity: concrete 
words to counterbalance the necessary but difficult abstractioris of the 
policy-maker; short, definite statements to offset the involved, meticu- 
lously modified, circuitous sentences of the hardpressed official; low- 
hurdle paragraphs to break down the insurmountable wall of words 
which long paragraphs erect. Yet achieving a clear, concise style is 
a rocky road. Revision and critical review such as is generally exer- 
cised on the job by the “boss” may at times reach a point of diminish- 
ing return. As the master communicator, Churchill, once remarked: 
“There’s another way to spell perfection, and that is paralysis.” 


Professor Mary C. Bromage 


University of Michigan 
Dividend, Fall 1974 
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Annual Awards for Articles Published in The GAO Review 


Cash awards are available each year for the best articles written by GAO 
staff members and published originally in The GAO Review. Each award is 
known as the Award for the Best Article Published in The GAO Review and is 
presented during the GAO awards program held annually in June in Washington. 

One award of $250 is available to contributing staff members 35 years of age 
or under at the date of publication. Another award of $250 is available to staff 
members over 35 years of age at that date. 

Staff members through grade GS-15 at the time of publication are eligible for 
these awards. 

The awards are based on recommendations of a panel of judges designated by 
the Comptroller General. The judges will evaluate articles from the standpoint 
of the excellence of their overall contribution to the knowledge and professional 
development of the GAO staff, with particular concern for: 

Originality of concepts. 

Quality and effectiveness of written expression. 

Evidence of individual research performed. 

Relevancy to GAO operations and performance. 


Statement of Editorial Policies 


. This publication is prepared for use by the professional staff members of the 
General Accounting Office. 

. Except where otherwise indicated, the articles and other submissions gen- 
erally express the views of the authors, and they do not necessarily reflect an 
official position of the General Accounting Office. 

. Articles, technical memorandums, and other information may be submitted 
for publication by any professional staff members. Submissions may be made 
directly to liaison staff members who are responsible for representing their 
offices in obtaining and screening contributions to this publication. 

. Articles submitted for publication should be typed (double-spaced) and 
range in length between 5 and 14 pages. The subject matter of articles 
appropriate for publication is not restricted but should be determined on the 
basis of presumed interest to GAO professional staff members. Articles may 
be submitted on subjects that are highly technical in nature or on subjects of 
a more general nature. 
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